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Year  of  Independence 

As  I960  draws  to  a  close  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  within  the  last  20  years  more  than 
one-fourth  of  the  people  on  this  planet  have 
gained  their  political  independence.  In  that 
time  40  new  nations  have  been  born.  The 
number  of  people  in  these  countries  is  over 
800  million  out  of  the  estimated  2.8  billion 
in  the  world,  and  the  land  area  involved  meas- 
ures more  than  8  million  square  miles  out  of 
the  world's  60.5  million. 

In  this  surge  of  independence,  I960  broke 
all  records.  When  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  opened  this  past  Septem- 
ber, 14  newly  formed  nations  reported,  13  of 
them  from  the  region  that  calls  itself  "Black 
Africa,"  with  the  Mediterranean  island  of  Cy- 
prus the  14th.  Since  then  3  more  African 
countries  have  been  admitted,  bringing  the 
total  to  17  new  nations  in  a  single  year. 

Political  repercussions  have  already  been  felt 
from  this  bloc  of  African  republics,  and  in  time 
there  will  be  agricultural  repercussions.  All 
of  these  republics  are  agricultural  countries,  and 
some  of  them  rank  as  the  world's  leading  pro- 
ducers of  certain  farm  commodities.  Also, 
they  are  food  importers. 

As  colonies,  they  shipped  a  large  part  of 
their  raw  materials  to  their  mother  countries 
and  in  turn  bought  from  them  most  of  their 
processed  food  supplies.  As  republics,  many 
of  them  still  enjoy  preferential  trade  treatment. 
But  the  position  is  not  quite  the  same.  They 
are  now  free  to  trade  where  they  will  and, 
consequently,  are  bound  to  effect  changes  in 
the  world  agricultural  market. 
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Peanut  pyramids  are  a  familiar  sight  along  the 
railroad  at  Kano,  Northern  Nigeria,  a  major  pro- 
ducer and  exporter.  (See  articles,  pp.  8,  10. 
Photo    courtesy   of   Govt,   of    Northern  Nigeria.) 
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In  terms  of  historical  comparisons  economic  health  in 
most  of  the  world  today  is  generally  good,  and  one  can 
predict  with  some  assurance  that  it  will  continue  so  during 
1961. 

In  Western  Europe,  industrial  expansion  continues, 
though  at  a  rate  somewhat  less  than  the  phenomenal  growth 
of  recent  years.  Fiscal  and  monetary  disciplines  have  been 
pursued  responsibly.  Western  Europe  is  today  and  will 
be  for  the  coming  year  both  a  tough  competitor  and  a 
strong  market  for  this  country. 

Japan  continues  its  rapid  growth  and  has  become  a 
major  export  market  as  well  as  a  large  supplier  of  goods 
to  this  country. 

Business  activity  in  Canada  reached  a  peak  in  early  I960 
and  since  then  has  been  declining. 

In  Latin  America,  overall  economic  output  is  barely 
keeping  ahead  of  rapid  population  growth.  The  relative 
price  weakness  for  primary  products  has  worked  a  hard- 
ship on  that  area  and  has  inhibited  its  advance.  There 
seems  little  likelihood  that  the  terms  of  trade  for  primary- 
products  will  improve  appreciably  during  the  year  ahead. 

In  Africa,  political  turmoil  overshadows  economic  de- 
velopments and  is  likely  to  hold  that  dominant  role  during 
the  coming  year. 

The  Far  Eastern  countries  have  somewhat  improved  their 
position.  Both  exports  and  imports  increased,  but  with 
the  area  strongly  affected  by  the  behavior  of  primary  com- 
modity prices,  prospects  for  further  substantial  improve- 
ment are  not  bright.  The  countries  of  Asia,  Africa,  the 
Middle  East,  and  Latin  America  will  continue  to  need 
both  agricultural  and  industrial  products  for  which  they 
lack  foreign  exchange. 

The  Communist  Bloc  continues  its  interest  in  expanding 
trade  with  the  Free  World,  but  the  level  of  such  trade 
remains  low.  In  1959,  shipments  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
from  European  and  Asiatic  Bloc  members  combined  made 
up  only  about  4  percent  of  total  non-Bloc  trade. 

Agricultural  Picture.  In  agriculture,  the  picture  is 
one  of  unevenly  distributed  abundance.  World  food  pro- 
duction in  1960-61  is  expected  to  be  larger  than  last  year 


and  above  the  high  level  reached  in  1958-59. 

Among  the  importing  nations  that  are  able  to  pay  in 
dollars  for  what  they  buy,  the  need  for  imports  continues. 
Western  Europe,  our  biggest  dollar  export  market  for  farm 
products,  had  a  poor  wheat  crop  and  a  good  crop  of  feed 
grains.  Our  exports  of  food  and  feed  grains  during  the 
coming  year  will  undoubtedly  reflect  this  situation.  Japan, 
another  large  dollar  market,  will  need  to  import  large 
quantities  of  food  grain  despite  its  big  rice  crop.  Dollar  mar- 
kets of  Latin  America  and  Canada  will  require  large  quan- 
tities of  certain  American  farm  products  to  supplement 
domestic  supplies. 

In  many  of  the  developing  nations  of  Asia,  the  Eastern 
Mediterranean  area,  Africa,  and  Latin  America,  agricul- 
tural production  continues  to  fall  short  of  what  is  needed 
for  good  health  and  political  stability.  These  major  dollar- 
deficit  countries  have  about  755  million  people  and  an 
annual  internal  food  deficit  of  perhaps  60  million  to  80 
million  tons,  in  terms  of  wheat  equivalent,  to  reach  opti- 
mum nutritional  levels. 

Food  and  fiber  supplies  are  abundant  in  the  major  ex- 
porting countries:  the  United  States,  Canada,  Argentina. 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  Burma,  and  Thailand.  These 
countries  have  about  270  million  people  and  an  annual 
excess  of  about  35  million  tons  of  food  above  what  now 
moves  into  consumption. 

Export  Prospects.  The  U.S.  agricultural  export  vol- 
ume in  1960-61  (year  ending  June  30,  1961)  is  expected 
to  equal  or  exceed  last  year's  record  high.  In  value,  the 
year's  exports  may  approximate  last  year's  S4.5  billion — 
second  highest  value  in  history.  Dollar  sales  will  probably 
total  about  S3-1  billion,  while  sales  or  shipments  under 
government-financed  programs  will  very  likely  reach  $1.4 
billion. 

U.S.  exports  of  wheat,  including  flour,  are  expected  to 
equal,  if  not  exceed,  the  1956-57  record  volume  of  550 
million  bushels.  Western  Europe  will  probably  increase 
its  wheat  buying,  as  adverse  weather  has  reduced  both 
quality-  and  size  of  the  wheat  harvest  there. 

(Continued  on  page  18) 
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Soviets  Back  Up  Their  Farm  Drive 
With  Massive  Propaganda 


By  R.  Lyle  Webster 

Director  of  Information,  USDA 

In  the  field  of  information,  the 
Soviet  Union  supports  its  agricultural 
programs  in  much  the  same  way  as 
the  United  States  does,  but  there  are 
some  big  differences  in  content,  ap- 
proach, and  intensity.  Agricultural 
information  as  used  by  the  Soviet 
Union  is  massive  and  all-pervasive 
while  in  the  United  States  it  is  selec- 
tive and  optional.  Its  purpose  is  to 
help  achieve  government  production 
goals  in  contrast  to  U.S.  programs 
which  are  pointed  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  individual  progress.  And 
furthermore,  it  is  all  government-con- 
trolled. This  means  that  the  Soviet 
Government  does  all  the  things  that 
in  the  United  States  are  done  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  the  land- 
grant  colleges,  and  all  the  private 
media,  such  as  the  farm  magazines, 
the  newspapers,  radio,  and  television. 

These  are  the  major  observations 
of  the  U.S.  agricultural  information 
exchange  team  that  went  to  the  Soviet 
Union  this  past  summer  to  study  meth- 


Lyle  Webster,  right,  and  director  of  Soviet  experiment  station  near 
Krasnodar,    study    wall    chart   designed    to    spread    research  information. 


Highway  poster  shows  progress  the  Soviet  Union  has  made  in  the 
production    of   oil-bearing    seeds,    and    cites    the    goal    for  1965. 


ods  used  in  that  country  to  dissemi- 
nate information  on  results  of  agri- 
cultural research.  A  Soviet  exchange 
team  visited  the  United  States  in  the 
autumn  of  I960  for  a  similar  study. 

In  the  intensive  drive  to  meet  the 
production  goals  of  the  Seven  Year 
Plan — a  plan  designed  to  catch  up 
with  or  surpass  the  United  States — 
the  Soviet  Union  relies  on  agricul- 
tural information  for  two  principal 
purposes:  First,  to  disseminate  re- 
search results  as  widely  and  rapidly 
as  possible;  and  second,  to  encourage 
harder  work  and  greater  efficiency 
through  recognition,  incentive,  compe- 
tition, and  rewards. 

It  is  significant  that  the  Soviets 
do  not  rely  on  orders  alone  to  bring 
about  the  adoption  of  new  methods. 
They  readily  admit  that  orders  are  not 
enough;  that  there  must  be  under- 
standing, enthusiasm,  and  acceptance 
of  their  programs  if  the  desired  agri- 
cultural goals  are  to  be  achieved.  So 
they  supplement  the  orders  with  the 
saturated  use  of  propaganda  to  bring 
about  the  greatest  possible  production 
by  collective  and  farm  workers. 


Farms,  work  groups,  and  individ- 
uals are  engaged  in  constant  competi- 
tion. At  the  beginning  of  each  year 
all  farm  workers  take  a  "socialist 
obligation"  to  exceed  their  quotas  or 
goals  in  the  planned  production;  then 
they  keep  track  during  the  year  of 
how  well  they  are  meeting  their  ob- 
ligation. In  a  dairy  barn  I  saw  de- 
tailed charts  showing  for  each  cow 
maid  the  amount  of  milk  she  obtained 
from  the  cows  that  she  milked. 

When  a  person  does  an  outstanding 
job.  he  is  recognized  by  having  his 
photograph  posted  on  the  farm  bulle- 
tin board,  or  perhaps  in  the  nearby 
city.  He  may  be  written  up  in  the 
newspapers  or  mentioned  on  the  radio. 
Sometimes  the  reward  is  a  trip  to  the 
All-Union  Exhibition  in  Moscow,  the 
permanent  exhibit  of  achievement  of 
the  Soviet  economy. 

Much  of  the  responsibility  for 
reaching  the  minds  of  the  people  rests 
with  the  Ministry  of  Culture,  which 
has  the  task  of  producing  educational 
and  other  motion  pictures,  for  print- 
ing posters,  agricultural  books,  text- 
books, and  the  like.    As  members  of 
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an  agricultural  information  team,  we 
were  most  interested  in  the  use  of  the 
various  media. 

Publications.  The  Russians  pub- 
lish a  large  number  of  professional 
journals  and  bulletins,  leaflets  and 
brochures  dealing  with  crops  and  ani- 
mals. This  takes  place  nationally  in 
Moscow,  and  there  is  also  extensive 
publishing  in  the  15  individual  Re- 
publics which  comprise  the  Soviet 
Union.  In  one  office  of  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  in  Moscow,  34  sepa- 
rate agricultural  journals  are  pub- 
lished. This  is  many  more  than  are 
published  in  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  but  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  Soviet  Union  the 
government  journals  are  all  there  are, 
while  in  the  United  States  we  have 
government  periodicals  but  we  also 
have  a  great  variety  of  private  farm 
magazines,  agricultural  journals  of 
specialized  kinds,  and  the  like. 

Press.  Agriculture  is  an  important 
topic  in  the  newspapers  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  both  nationally  and  locally. 
A  daily  newspaper  called  Rural  Life 
is  published  in  Moscow,  with  editions 
in  seven  other  cities,  and  it  is  dis- 
tributed all  over  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  newspaper  is  concerned  largely 
with  agricultural  production  and  with 
the  problems  of  people  on  the  farms. 
In  the  provincial  newspapers  we  found 
that  from  30  to  70  percent  of  the 
space — and  prominent  space  at  that — ■ 
was  devoted  to  agriculture,  either  in 
the  form  of  how-to-do-it  information 
or  exhortations  to  the  farm  people  to 
greater  production,  or  in  write-ups  of 
outstanding  individuals  who  had  done 
exceptional  work. 

Books  and  Libraries.  There  is  a 
large  outpouring  of  agricultural  books 
of  all  kinds.  In  Moscow  the  State 
Publishing  House  for  Agricultural 
Literature,  which  is  part  of  the  Min- 
istry of  Culture,  specializes  principally 
in  the  publication  of  textbooks,  while 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  deals  more 
with  periodicals  and  publications. 

We  found  many  libraries  and  book 
stores.  We  were  told  that  there  nor- 
mally would  be  a  book  store  in  each 
raion  center,  which  corresponds  rough- 
ly to  a  county  seat  in  the  United 
States.  Also,  every  collective  and  state 
farm  we  visited  had  a  modest  library, 


"Certified  seed  will  double 
your  harvest,"  reads  the  signboard 
above,  which  stands  by  highway 
in  USSR.  Signboards  are  widely 
used  there,  but  they  advertise 
government  programs  and  purposes, 
rather  than  consumer  goods. 


Soviet  press  gives  much  space 
to  agriculture,  including  recognition 
of  farm  workers  whose  jobs  have 
been  outstanding   (at  right).  Below, 
bookstall  in  Krasnodar,  one  of 
many  in  this  and  other  Soviet  cities. 
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and  it  appeared  from  inspecting  bor- 
rowers' cards  that  fairly  good  use  was 
made  of  them.  Libraries  usually  had 
farm  periodicals  and  newspapers. 

Radio  and  Television.  Radio 
reaches  all  farmers,  either  through  in- 
dividual sets  or  through  individual 
speakers  which  are  placed  in  farm 
homes  and  over  which  programs  are 
"piped''  from  local  radio  centers  or 
"knots.''  These  wired  sets,  of  which 
there  are  some  29  million,  do  not 
give  the  listener  a  choice  of  programs, 
except,  of  course,  the  choice  of  not 
listening.  The  radio  fare  typically 
consists  of  material  from  Moscow, 
from  the  capital  of  the  local  Republic, 
and  from  local  sources.  Where  the 
local  language  is  other  than  Russian, 
which  is  the  case  in  many  places,  the 
programs  are  partly  in  the  native  lang- 
uage and  partly  in  Russian. 

While  radio  is  universal,  television 
is  less  widespread,  but  growing.  There 
are  sets  available  for  group  watching 
on  many  of  the  farms.  Where  tele- 
vision is  operating,  agricultural  pro- 
grams get  high  priority  in  time. 

Films,  Posters,  Exhibitions.  Vis- 
ual media  are  used  intensively.  Posters 
appear  everywhere,  to  encourage  agri- 
cultural production,  to  advertise  lec- 
tures, new  publications,  and  books. 
Educational  agricultural  motion  pic- 
tures are  produced  in  large  numbers, 
and  every  collective  and  state  farm 
we  visited  had  facilities  for  showing 
both  educational  and  entertainment 
motion  pictures  on  regular  schedules. 
The  Soviets  have  carried  the  perma- 
nent exhibition  technique  to  a  high 
level,  with  the  most  outstanding  ex- 
ample being  the  All-Union  Exhibition 
in  Moscow.  There  are  smaller  exhi- 
bitions in  some  of  the  Republics,  not- 
ably Kiev  in  the  Ukrainian  Republic. 

Research.  The  content  of  the  tre- 
mendous information  activity  carried 
on  in  the  Soviet  Union  flows  from  the 
intensive  research  programs  under 
way  in  all  parts  of  the  Union.  Re- 
search is  carried  on  widely  at  institutes 
and  experiment  stations  to  develop 
new  varieties  of  crops,  new  and  im- 
proved breeds  of  livestock,  mechani- 
zation, and  new  methods  of  farm  pro- 
duction. Once  a  new  crop  or  breed 
has  been  tested,  an  official  order  is 
issued  for  either  the  whole  country  or 


the  appropriate  Republic  or  area.  This 
order  decrees  the  adoption  of  the  new 
method  or  variety  or  breed,  and  the 
order  sets  forth  in  great  detail  what 
shall  be  done,  when,  and  by  whom. 

To  put  research  into  practice  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  the  Soviets  use 
very  large  numbers  of  agricultural  spe- 
cialists. There  are  crop,  livestock,  en- 
gineering, and  economic  specialists  in 
the  Ministries  of  Agriculture,  in  the 
regional  offices  of  agriculture  within 
the  Republics,  in  the  raion  or  county 
orifices,  and  even  on  the  state  and  col- 
lective farms. 

Agricultural  educational  institutions 
supply  many  of  the  needed  specialists 
required  to  bring  about  increased  pro- 
duction. A  specialist  in  agriculture 
usually  has  1 5  years  of  Russian  school- 
ing, as  compared  with  the  16  years 
normally  required  for  a  college  degree 
in  the  United  States.  Many  specialists 
obtain  their  degrees  through  corres- 
pondence courses  which  are  offered  by 
the  agricultural  schools.  One  academy 
in  Kiev  reported  4,000  resident  stu- 
dents in  agriculture  and  4,000  corres- 
pondence students.  The  correspond- 
ence courses  require  6  years  of  study 
for  a  student  to  obtain  a  rating  equiva- 
lent to  a  college  degree. 

There  is  a  conscious  effort  to  keep 
specialists,  farm  managers,  and  others 
in  agriculture  up  to  date  on  new  de- 
velopments. This  is  achieved  through 
seminars,  refresher  courses  in  the  win- 
ter, or  one-day-a-week  courses  over 
a  period  of  months.  These  are  for 
specialists,  farm  managers,  and  even 
farm  workers.  We  found  an  instance 
where  28  "cow  maids,"  the  girls  in 
charge  of  dairy  cows  on  a  number  of 
collective  and  state  farms,  were  taking 
a  course  which  the  Russians,  with  an 
almost  Madison  Avenue  touch,  had 
labeled  "the  Cow  Maids'  University." 

Russian  agricultural  officials  have 
rather  complete  access  to  the  press, 
radio,  and  television.  Agricultural  ma- 
terial is  used  by  these  media  essentially 
as  prepared  by  the  agriculturalists.  In 
the  United  States,  editors  and  broad- 
casters pick  and  choose  or  even  ignore 
government  material  submitted  to 
them,  but  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
the  situation  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
reason,  of  course,  is  that  radio,  tele- 
vision, and  press  are  not  outside  or- 


ganizations which  receive  government 
information,  but  are  in  fact  a  part  of 
the  government.  The  head  of  the  All- 
Union  or  national  radio  and  television 
committee,  for  example,  is  a  member 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers  and,  thus, 
he  participates  in  all  major  govern- 
ment policy  decisions.  In  the  United 
States  a  comparable  situation  would 
exist  if  all  radio  and  television  sta- 
tions were  in  one  government  organi- 
zation and  if  the  head  of  the  organiza- 
tion were  a  member  of  the  Cabinet. 

The  Russians  have  adapted  their 
operations  to  the  different  languages 
in  the  various  Republics.  They  allow 
the  native  language  to  be  used  in 
press,  radio,  and  publications,  but  they 
also  circulate  materials  in  the  Russian 
language,  use  Russian  on  the  radio 
and  television  as  well  as  the  native 
tongue,  and  require  that  Russian  be 
a  second  language  in  the  schools.  As 
a  result  of  this  policy,  most  people 
who  are  concerned  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  agriculture  understand  the 
Russian  language. 

In  assessing  what  all  this  informa- 
tion activity  in  the  Soviet  Union  adds 
up  to,  we  reached  the  conclusion  that 
the  Union  is  engaged  in  a  tremendous 
effort  to  apply  results  of  research  to 
their  agriculture.  Russians  are  doing 
the  same  thing  that  we  in  the  United 
States  are  doing.  They  are  striving  to 
develop  and  plant  better  seeds  and  to 
breed  up  their  livestock  for  more  effi- 
cient production,  they  are  mechanizing 
their  operations,  and  they  are  studying 
the  economics  of  what  they  are  doing. 
In  the  United  States  we  say  this  is  the 
way  to  farm  better.  Apparently  the 
Russians  believe  us. 


■Mr.  W ebster  was  chairman  of  the 
U.S.  Agricultural  Information  Ex- 
change Team  that  spent  a  month  in 
the  Soviet  Union  in  I960.  Other  mem- 
bers of  the  team  were:  L.  E.  Childers, 
Chief.  Current  Information  Branch, 
ARS:  A.  J.  Nichols,  Assistant  Direc- 
tor. Foreign  Training  Division,  FAS: 
Franklin  Thackrey,  Director,  Mar- 
keting Information  Division.  AMS; 
Elmer  B.  Winner,  Director.  Divi- 
sion of  Information  Programs,  FES; 
iin J  Prof.  Igor  G.  Kosin,  Institute  of 
Agricultural  Sciences.  W  ashington 
State  University. 
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Malaya  Revitalizes  Its  Rubber  Industry 


By  James  E.  Ross 

Far  East  Analysis  Branch 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


Above,  workers,  using  hand  tools,  prepare  ground  for  plant- 
ing. Year-old  rubber  seedlings  in  background.  Left,  layers 
of  this  fine  pale  crepe  rubber  are  used  to  make  shoe  soles. 


Photos  court* 


Natural  Rubber  Bureau 


Through  a  well-planned  planting 
program,  the  Federation  of  Malaya 
ma}-  this  year  have  regained  its  for- 
mer position  as  the  world's  top  pro- 
ducer of  natural  rubber.  Neighbor- 
ing Indonesia  has  been  a  slightly 
larger  producer  for  the  past  decade. 
But  Malaya — a  small  nation  not  quite 
as  large  as  Florida — still  has  provided 
more  than  a  third  of  the  world's 
supply. 

Estimates  for  I960  indicate  that 
Malaya's  production  may  reach  750,- 
000  metric  tons  and  that  Indonesia's 
may  drop  to  700,000  tons. 

Rubber  trees  were  introduced  into 
Malaya  in  1877.  Twenty-two  plants 
raised  in  Kew  Gardens,  London,  from 
seed  obtained  in  Brazil  were  sent  to 
Malaya  and  a  few  were  sent  to  Cey- 
lon. This  small  beginning  led  to  a 
rubber  industry  which  now  encom- 
passes millions  of  Asian  acres.  In 
Malaya  alone,  it  presently  occupies 
about  two-thirds  of  the  5.5  million 
acres  of  farmland  and  is  the  main 
source  of  income  for  about  one-third 
of  the  country's  7  million  people. 

After  the  turn  of  the  century,  de- 
velopment of  the  U.S.  automobile  in- 
dustry set  off  a  rubber  boom.  British 
capital  flowed  into  Malaya  and  labor 


was  brought  in  from  India  to  develop 
rubber  plantations.  Malaya's  contri- 
bution to  the  world's  market  increased 
from  200  tons  in  1905  to  nearly  1.2 
million  by  1920,  when  profits  of  stock- 
holders reached  fanciful  figures. 

Since  1920,  when  Malaya  accounted 
for  53  percent  of  the  world's  rubber, 
the  fortunes  of  the  Malayan  industry 
have  fluctuated.  Foreign  competitors 
have  expanded  their  output,  forcing 
Malaya  to  examine  its  rubber  industry. 
The  country  is  now  striving  to  im- 
prove the  quality  as  well  as  increase 
the  quantity  of  its  rubber. 

Malaya,  however,  is  not  only  com- 
peting with  other  natural  rubber  pro- 
ducers in  Southeast  Asia.  The  Feder- 
ation is  involved  in  a  far  greater 
contest,  one  with  industrial  scientists 
the  world  over  who  are  finding  less 
expensive  methods  of  producing  bet- 
ter quality  synthetic  rubber.  Progress 
in  research  on  synthetic  rubber  has 
been  tremendous  and  output  has  in- 
creased over  200  percent  during  the 
past  decade.  Natural  rubber  produc- 
tion in  the  same  period  rose  only  10 
percent. 

Since  rubber  is  of  great  economic 
importance    to    the    Federation,  the 
( Continued  on  page  17) 


Above,  typical  Malayan  smallholder  pours 
liquid  latex  into  coagulating  pans.  Be- 
low,  Chinese  girl  tapper  collects  latex. 
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Nigerian  farmers  crush  sugarcane  with  the  aid  of  primitive  equipment  and  a  frisky 
horse.     The  country  must  also  import  some  sugar  to  supplement  domestic  supplies. 


Independent  Nigeria 

On  October  1,  Nigeria's  34  million  people  gained  independence. 
A  fourth  larger  than  Texas,  Nigeria  is  the  world's  top  exporter 
of  shelled  peanuts  and  the  home  of  the  famous  Morocco  leather, 


By  Ronald  E.  Kampe 

Africa  &  Middle  East  Analysis 

Foreign  Agricultural  Service 

Of  the  17  African  nations  that  re- 
ceived their  independence  this  year, 
Nigeria — the  most  populated — is  the 
largest  producer  and  exporter  of  agri- 
cultural products.  Furthermore,  it  is 
starting  its  independent  life  on  a  po- 
litically and  economically  sound  basis, 
and  with  a  vast  potential  for  agricul- 
tural and  industrial  development. 

The  economy  of  the  newly  formed 
nation  depends  mainly  on  agriculture, 
although  some  income  is  derived  from 
tin,  columbite,  and  coal,  and  recently 
from  petroleum.  About  four-fifths  of 
the  people  are  engaged  in  farm  enter- 
prises, and  80  percent  of  the  agricul- 
tural production  is  food  for  home  use. 
This  enables  Nigeria  to  be  virtually 
self-sufficient  in  food  production,  im- 
porting only  about  1  or  2  percent  of 
the  calories  consumed.  However,  farm 
products  also  account  for  the  major 
part  of  the  exports — 89  percent  in 
1959,  valued  at  nearly  $400  million.1 


Crops.  Nigeria  grows  mainly  cas- 
sava, yams,  cocoyams,  palm  oil,  pea- 
nuts, sorghum,  millet,  plantains,  corn, 
and  sweetpotatoes  for  home  use. 
Large  and  increasing  quantities  of  to- 
bacco are  also  produced  for  local  con- 
sumption. To  supplement  these,  it 
imports  sugar,  wheat  flour,  unmanu- 
factured tobacco,  and  beer.  The  coun- 
try has  a  large  and  steadily  expanding 
internal  cash  market  for  its  agricultu- 
ral products  which  allows  surplus  pro- 
ducing areas  to  sell  to  deficit  areas. 

The  principal  export  crops  are 
cocoa,  palm  oil,  palm  kernels,  peanuts, 
cotton,  and  rubber.  In  fact,  Nigeria 
is  the  world's  largest  exporter  of 
shelled  peanuts,  palm  kernels,  and 
palm  oil,  and  in  1959,  these  crops 
plus  cocoa  accounted  for  70  percent 
of  the  value  of  all  exports. 

With  a  large  percentage  of  foreign 
exchange  depending  on  these  crops, 
the  economy  of  the  country  is  greatly 
affected  by  world  cocoa  and  vegetable 
oil  prices.  To  protect  the  farmers 
from   price  fluctuations  and  also  to 


promote  better  farming  methods,  re- 
gional marketing  boards  buy  all  cocoa, 
palm  oil  and  kernels,  peanuts,  sesame, 
soybeans,  and  cotton  at  fixed  prices. 
When  world  prices  are  high,  these 
boards  accumulate  surplus  funds,  used 
for  a  wide  range  of  development  proj- 
ects and  also  as  a  buffer  during  periods 
of  less  favorable  world  prices. 

Farming.  Farms  throughout  Ni- 
geria are  mostly  small  operations, 
ranging  from  1  to  5  acres  in  the  field 
crop  areas  and  4  to  30  acres  in  the 
cocoa-producing  region.  Land  owner- 
ship is  on  an  occupancy-rights  basis 
and  held  along  tribal,  family,  or  kin- 
ship lines;  tenure  is  administered  ac- 
cording to  local  tribal  customs  and 
laws.  The  family  farm  is  usually  cul- 
tivated with  hand  tools  and  is  limited 
in  size  to  what  the  family  itself  can 
readily  handle. 

The  regional  governments  and  mar- 
keting boards,  which  largely  control 
the  agricultural  policy  of  the  country, 
are  encouraging  more  efficient  produc- 
tion. By  offering  price  and  tax  in- 
centives, they  are  also  encouraging 
more  foreign  investments  in  planta- 
tions developed  jointly  by  the  govern- 
ment and  private  interests.  These 
plantations  are  expanding  both  in 
number  and  size.  The  most  signifi- 
cant example  of  this  in  the  past  few 
years  has  been  the  development  of 
rubber  plantations,  with  both  govern- 
ment and  private  foreign  capital. 
While  most  of  these  plantations  are 
not  yet  in  production,  Nigeria  (ex- 
cluding Southern  Cameroons)  export- 
ed over  50,000  long  tons  of  rubber  in 
1959,  and  is  soon  expected  to  be  the 
largest  rubber  producer  in  Africa. 

Agriculture  varies  throughout  Ni- 
geria. Palm  fruit,  cocoa  beans,  and 
kola  nuts  are  grown  in  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Regions,  while  the  "Middle 
Belt''  produces  surplus  food  crops  to 
be  transported  to  other  parts  of  the 
country  to  supplement  locally-grown 
crops.  Farther  north,  in  the  open 
plains,  cotton  and  peanuts  are  grown 
principally  for  export,  and  sorghums, 
millets,  beans,  peas,  and  rice  for  do- 
mestic use.  Most  of  Nigeria's  large 
livestock  population  prospers  in  the 
semiarid  northern  section  of  the  coun- 

1  Unless  otherwise  stated,  statistics  in- 
clude the  British  Cameroons. 
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try  where  there  is  no  tsetse  fly  problem. 
The  meat  is  used  at  home,  but  hides 
and  skins  rank  as  an  important  item 
among  the  country's  exports. 

Trade  and  Economy.  The  United 
Kingdom  is  Nigeria's  leading  custo- 
mer and  also  the  most  important 
source  of  imports.  It  bought  about 
half  the  exports  and  supplied  the  same 
amount  of  imports  in  1959,  when 
trade  each  way  was  valued  at  S230 
million.  The  United  States  in  1959 
ranked  fifth  in  Nigerian  trade,  both 
as  a  purchaser  and  supplier.  It  bought 
$18  million  worth  of  cocoa  beans,  $7 
million  of  rubber,  and  S3  million  of 
hides  and  skins.  It  sold  to  Nigeria 
88  percent  of  that  country's  wheat 
flour  imports,  valued  at  $6.5  million 
and  77  percent  of  its  tobacco,  valued 
at  $2.8  million. 

Nigeria's  economy  is  prosperous 
and  active.  Production  is  expanding 
and  the  value  of  exports  increasing. 
They  rose  about  20  percent  in  1959 
over  1958  and  have  risen  nearly  four 
times  over  between  1947  and  1959. 

Private  capital  investment  is  pro- 
gressing at  a  rate  20  percent  higher 
this  year  than  in  1959,  and  will  prob- 
ably show  an  absolute  gain  of  approxi- 
mately $8  million.  The  buildup  of 
gross  capital  will  probably  increase  by 
about  15  percent  in  1959-60  over  the 
previous  year.  Foreign  private  invest- 
ment is  continuing,  indicating  the  in- 
vestors' confidence  in  Nigeria's  future 
economic  and  political  stability. 

Outlook.  Although  industrializa- 
tion— including  the  processing  of  agri- 
cultural products — is  increasing,  the 
country  will  probably  remain  primar- 
ily agricultural.  Among  the  major 
reasons  industry  has  not  progressed 
faster  are  the  lack  of  skilled  labor  and 
electric  power  development. 

Domestic  food  production  is  ex- 
pected to  keep  pace  with  the  rise  in 
population  and  export  production  will 
continue  to  expand.  Only  one-fourth 
of  Nigeria's  land  area  is  presently 
utilized  for  tree  and  field  crops,  and 
of  this  one-half  or  more  is  fallow, 
leaving  much  land  area  available  for 
agricultural  expansion. 

The  country  needs,  however,  to  in- 
crease the  use  of  improved  farming 
methods  to  expand  its  farm  output  to 
any  great  degree.  Increased  vocational 


l'lmtos  courtesy  Government  of  Northern  Nigeria 
Northern  Nigerian  farmer  examines  field  of  growing  peanut  plants.  Peanuts  are 
Nigeria's   No.   2   export  commodity  as   well   as   a    basic   food    item   for   its  people. 


training  in  agriculture  and  the  wider 
use  of  extension  services  would  help 
to  get  the  available  agricultural  tech- 
nology to  the  Nigerian  farmers.  Ex- 
panded agricultural  credit  to  facilitate 
more  rapid  adaptation  of  this  tech- 
nology will  also  be  necessary. 

Nigeria  still  has  a  long  way  to  go 
to  develop  its  economic  potential.  Both 
technical  and  economic  assistance  are 
needed  in  virtually  all  areas  of  the 
economy,  and  the  country  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  look  to  the  West  for 
this  help.  But,  since  the  investment 
climate  is  favorable  for  overseas  capi- 
tal and  the  political  atmosphere  is 
stable,  this  newly  independent  country 
can  be  expected  to  progress  steadily 
toward  its  ultimate  goal — higher  levels 
of  living  for  its  large  population. 


Photos  courtesy  British  Information  service 
Above,  factory  workers  bale  tobacco  leaf 
in  new  modern  plant.  Below,  in  old-type 
press,  oil  is  expressed  from  palm  fruit. 
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Courtesy  Central  Office  of  Information,  London 
African  workers  bag  peanuts  at  a  collection  center  operated  by  a  farmers'  coop- 
erative in  Gambia.     Peanuts  are  Gambia's  main  cash  crop  and  its  principal  export. 

Peanuts  Around  the  World 


By  Helen  Francis 
Fats  and  Oils  Division 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


Peanuts,  which  to  most  Americans 
mean  fun — parties,  baseball  games, 
circuses — are  a  staple  food  for  many 
people  throughout  the  world.  Having 
a  high  protein  and  oil  content,  they 
supply  a  share  of  the  food  needs  of 
millions,  particularly  in  Asia  and 
Africa'.  1  Also,  peanuts  and  peanut  oil 
are  important  items  in  world  trade  and 
important  competitors  of  U.S.  soy- 
beans and  soybean  and  cottonseed  oils 
in  world  markets. 

The  pattern  of  world  trade  in  pea- 
nuts and  peanut  oil  has  changed  con- 
siderably since  World  War  II.  Al- 
though the  world  has  been  growing 
larger  quantities,  exports  did  not  re- 
gain their  prewar  level  until  1955. 
The  position  of  India  was  the  main 
reason  for  this  situation.  Two  decades 
ago  India  and  China  supplied  over 
half  the  world's  total  trade,  but  India's 
foreign  sales  dropped  rapidly  after  the 
war  as  larger  quantities  were  needed 
for  use  at  home.  Further,  the  buildup 
of  exportable  supplies  in  other  coun- 
tries was  slow.  The  major  sources  of 
surpluses  in  the  postwar  period  shifted 
from  Asia  to  Africa;  today  Nigeria, 


Senegal,  and  other  parts  of  West 
Africa  provide  about  two-thirds  of 
total  world  exports. 

History.  The  peanut — known  also 
as  the  groundnut,  goober,  and  by  sev- 
eral other  names — is  a  legume  closely 
related  to  beans  and  peas,  but  unlike 
beans  and  peas,  it  develops  its  pods 
underground.  Also,  its  high  oil  con- 
tent makes  it  more  like  a  nut  than 
like  other  legumes. 

Originating  in  South  America,  it 
was  carried  to  Africa  by  Portuguese 
slave  traders  who  used  it  for  ship 
rations.  From  Africa,  it  migrated  to 
North  America,  also  aboard  slave 
ships.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War,  grow- 
ing and  eating  peanuts  in  the  United 
States  was  confined  to  a  small  area 
of  eastern  Virginia.  After  the  war, 
plant  culture  spread  rapidly  into  other 
Southern  States,  probably  through  the 
influence  of  southern  soldiers  who  had 
fought  in  the  Virginia  campaigns. 
Northern  soldiers,  who  had  acquired 
a  taste  for  peanuts,  also  stimulated  a 
market  demand. 

Today,  about  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  peanut  crop  is  crushed  for  oil. 
Peanuts  supply  about  a  fifth  of  the 
world's  edible  oil  production,  and 
they  comprise  a  third  of  the  world's 
trade  in  edible  oils  and  oil-bearing  ma- 


terials. Peanut  oil  is  one  of  the  finest 
edible  vegetable  oils.  It  is  an  excel- 
lent salad  and  cooking  oil  and  is  wide- 
ly used  in  margarine  and  shortening. 

Peanuts  are  grown  in  virtually  all 
tropical  and  subtropical  and  many 
Temperate  Zone  countries.  About  70 
percent  of  the  global  crop,  however, 
is  in  India,  Mainland  China,  Nigeria, 
Senegal,  and  other  parts  of  West 
Africa.  The  United  States,  though  a 
big  producer,  lags  behind  these  areas. 

India.  India,  the  world's  leading 
producer  with  an  average  of  about  5 
million  short  tons  annually  in  recent 
years,  grows  peanuts  mostly  for  crush- 
ing. The  oil  is  the  main  ingredient  of 
vanaspati,  a  hydrogenated  cooking  oil. 

Peanuts  are  well  suited  to  India's 
monsoon  season,  and  while  they  cost 
more  to  grow  than  some  other  crops, 
they  also  bring  higher  returns.  Since 
the  inception  of  the  Five  Year  Plans 
in  1951,  the  peanut  acreage  has  ex- 
panded sharply  and  India  plans  fur- 
ther expansion.  This  future  expansion 
will  take  place  not  only  through  more 
planted  acres,  but  also  through  addi- 
tional irrigation,  use  of  more  fertiliz- 
ers, and  other  improved  practices. 

The  growing  number  of  people  and 
improved  standards  of  living  in  India, 
however,  are  causing  a  steady  rise  in 
domestic  demand  for  peanut  oil,  and 
any  increases  in  production  will  prob- 
ably be  used  at  home.  Thus.  India 
is  unlikely  to  again  be  a  major  peanut 
exporter  despite  an  urgent  need  for 
greater  export  earnings.  On  the  other 
hand,  India's  foreign  sales  of  peanut 
oilcake  have  expanded  sharply  in  re- 
cent years,  particularly  since  export 
duties  have  been  eliminated  and  re- 
strictions eased. 

China.  China,  too,  produces  pea- 
nuts mainly  for  their  oil,  which  is 
highly  prized  as  a  cooking  oil.  China 
grows  about  half  as  many  peanuts  as 
India,  and  output  has  not  increased 
since  the  war  even  though  acreage  has 
risen  markedly.  In  recent  months, 
however,  the  Communist  press  has  re- 
ported that  the  country  plans  to  fur- 
ther expand  acreage  and  adopt  more 
improved  practices. 

In  the  last  4  years,  exports  from 
China  have  declined,  probably  because 
of  a  continuing  shortage  of  fats  and 
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Courtesy  Government  of  Northern  Nigeria 
Specimens  of  peanuts  are  studied  at  the  School  of  Agriculture  in  Nigeria.  Pea- 
nuts and  peanut  oil  represent  almost  a  fourth  of  that  country's  export  earnings. 


Nigerian  farmer  poses  on  way  to  fair, 
where  he  will  exhibit  samples  of  his  crop. 


oils  at  home.  Nevertheless,  large 
shipments  have  been  made  to  the  Sov- 
iet Union  and  Eastern  Europe  via  the 
Black  Sea  ports,  and  some  quantities 
have  continued  to  move  through  the 
Suez  Canal  to  Western  Europe. 

Africa.  Next  to  the  United  States, 
West  Africa  produces  the  world's 
largest  volume  of  surplus  edible  oil 
supplies,  mainly  from  peanuts  and  oil 
palms.  Peanuts  are  both  a  big  cash 
crop  and  a  subsistence  crop  in  most 
countries,  and  production  is  chiefly  by 
primitive  methods.  In  the  specialized 
production  areas  of  Senegal,  Niger, 
Gambia,  and  the  Kano  area  of  North- 
ern Nigeria,  peanuts  are  a  major 
source  of  cash  income  for  farmers 
since  there  are  no  alternative  cash 
crops  suited  to  most  soils  in  these 
areas.  The  importance  of  this  is  seen 
from  the  fact  that  for  Nigeria,  the 
value  of  peanuts  and  peanut  oil  ex- 
ports represents  almost  a  quarter  of 
that  country's  total  export  earnings. 
In  other  parts  of  West  Africa,  the  ex- 
port value  of  peanuts  and  oil  reaches 
about  40  percent,  and  in  Gambia,  it 
comprises  well  over  90  percent. 

Peanut  production  has  been  made 
profitable  in  West  Africa  through  gov- 
ernment subsidies  and  producer  price 
stabilization  plans.  Quality  improve- 
ment  in   both   peanuts   and  peanut 


products  has  made  notable  strides  in 
recent  years,  enhancing  their  value  in 
international  markets.  During  and 
since  World  War  II,  crushing  opera- 
tions have  expanded,  and  as  a  result, 
exports  of  peanut  oil  and  oilcake  have 
increased. 

Far-reaching  political  and  economic 
changes  in  Africa  in  recent  months 
lead  to  the  question,  "Where  does 
Africa  go  from  here?"  Expansion 
seems  likely  to  continue,  although  not 
as  rapidly  as  in  the  early  postwar 
years.  Where  peanuts  have  been 
grown  at  the  expense  of  food  crops, 
government  authorities  would  like  to 
curb  acreage  increases  and  encourage 
food  production  and  soil  and  water 
conservation.  Higher  yields  of  pea- 
nuts per  acre  will  be  stressed,  however. 
Although  available,  improved  strains 
of  seed  capable  of  raising  yields  10 
to  20  percent  have  not  been  widely 
used.  And  widespread  use  of  artificial 
fertilizers,  particularly  phosphates,  al- 
though another  promising  way  to  in- 
crease yields,  has  not  taken  place. 

United  States.  In  the  United 
States,  peanuts  are  grown  largely  for 
edible  use  in  various  forms.  They  are 
one  of  the  six  so-called  basic  crops 
and  are  therefore  subject  to  manda- 
tory price  support.  Production  was 
encouraged   during  and  immediately 


after  World  War  II  chiefly  because 
oil  supplies  from  the  Far  East  were 
cut  off  and  the  Allied  Nations  sorely- 
needed  fats  and  oils.  Since  1940, 
crushings  of  peanuts  into  oil  have  av- 
eraged about  20  percent  of  total  out- 
put. Large  quantities  of  peanut  oil 
were  used  in  margarine  and  shorten- 
ing just  prior  to  the  war,  but  the  rapid 
rise  in  the  output  of  soybean  oil — 
which  sells  at  a  much  lower  price — has 
reduced  the  volume  of  peanut  oil  used 
in  these  products.  Since  1949,  pea- 
nut production  has  been  subject  to 
both  acreage  allotments  and  market- 
ing quotas. 

Prior  to  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  was  a  net  importer  of  peanuts, 
but  in  recent  years  imports  have 
largely  been  discouraged  through  a 
duty  of  7  cents  a  pound  (shelled)  and 
other  fees.  During  and  since  the  war. 
the  country  has  become  a  net  exporter, 
although  on  a  relatively  limited  scale. 
U.S.  exports  climbed  to  a  peak  of 
362,000  tons  in  1948— because  of 
strong  European  demand  caused  by  a 
general  fats  and  oils  shortage. 

U.S.  peanut  producers  will  continue 
to  meet  the  demand  for  high-grade 
edible  peanuts  at  home.  It  appears 
likely,  however,  that,  short  of  emer- 
gency conditions,  only  relatively  small 
quantities  will  be  crushed  for  oil. 
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U.S.  Farm  Exports  Set  Volume  Record, 
Rank  Second  in  Value,  in  1959-60 
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THE  1961  CHART  BOOK 
tells  farm  trade  story 

It  has  been  said  that  trade  is  the  measure  of  the  world's 
economic  progress.  In  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service's 
new  1961  chart  book,  our  foreign  trade  in  farm  products 
for  the  past  fiscal  year  is  set  forth  in  measurable  terms. 
Charts  supplemented  by  tables  tell  the  story  of  our  farm 
exports — their  volume,  their  value,  and  where  they  went. 
They  also  present  the  reverse  side  of  this  trade — what  we 
took  from  foreign  markets;  point  up  our  leading  customers 
and  what  they  bought;  and  give  trade  highlights  for  our 
most  important  farm  commodities. 

Shown  here  are  a  few  of  the  charts  in  the  1961  book. 
There  are  many  more,  and  all  of  them  are  available  as 
photographic  prints,  mounted  slides,  or  in  a  film  strip. 
The  book  itself,  entitled  Foreign  Agricultural  Trade  Out- 
look Charts  1961,  may  be  bought  for  35  cents  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents,  Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington  25,  D.  C.    It  tells  how  to  order  the  charts. 
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USSR's  Tobacco  Imports  Rise  Sharply 
Reducing  Supply  Available  to  West 

By  John  B.  Parker,  Jr. 
Tobacco  Division 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service 


The  Soviet  Union  is  the  fastest  ris- 
ing major  tobacco  importer  in  the 
world  today,  ranking  second  only  to 
the  United  Kingdom  in  the  volume  of 
its  leaf  trade.  And  although  exports 
of  U.S.  leaf  to  the  USSR  are  unlikely, 
these  mounting  Soviet  imports  are  in- 
directly benefiting  U.S.  exporters  and 
growers.  By  taking  about  200  million 
pounds  of  leaf  tobacco  annually  from 
U.S.  leaf  competitors — and  potential 
competitors — the  Soviet  Union  is  re- 
moving from  the  important  markets 
of  Western  Europe  tobacco  that  other- 
wise would  compete  with  U.S.  tobacco. 

Last  year  the  Soviet  Union  imported 
213  million  pounds  of  leaf  tobacco — 
15  percent  more  than  the  186  million 
pounds  in  1958  and  74  percent  more 
than  the  122  million  pounds  in  1955. 
And  there  are  several  reasons  why 
these  larger  imports  can  be  expected 
to  continue. 

First,  the  present  Soviet  internal 
policy  of  providing  its  citizens  with 
more  consumer  goods  is  likely  to  al- 
low a  continuous  rise  in  cigarette  con- 
sumption. In  1959  the  Soviet  Union 
manufactured  243  billion  cigarettes, 
approximately  half  the  U.S.  output  of 
490  billion  pieces,  but  Soviet  per 
capita  consumption  was  less  than  half 
U.S.  consumption  last  year — 1,735 
pieces  compared  with  3,792. 

Second,  because  of  the  emphasis  on 
livestock  and  certain  crops,  domestic 
tobacco  production  in  the  Soviet  Union 
is  more  than  25  percent  below  prewar 
levels,  and  it  is  not  increasing.  (In 
1959  it  was  down  to  417  million 
pounds.)  As  a  result,  about  one-half 
of  the  leaf  used  in  manufacturing  cig- 
arettes is  now  imported. 

Third,  nearly  half  of  the  tobacco 
produced  in  the  Soviet  Union  is  Ma- 
khorka,  a  dark,  strong,  low-quality  to- 
bacco used  largely  for  pipe  smoking 
and  no  longer  popular  in  cigarettes. 
A  special  high-quality  aromatic  to- 
bacco grown  near  the  Black  Sea  and 


around  Sochi  and  Sukhumi  is  exported 
to  East  and  West  Germany  and  a  few 
other  countries,  but  in  small  amounts. 

And  last,  the  USSR  appears  to  be 
using  tobacco  as  an  import  commodity 
to  be  exchanged  for  Soviet  petroleum, 
industrial  equipment,  and  wheat.  Both 
Bulgaria  and  Mainland  China  find  it 
a  convenient  way  to  pay  for  the  manu- 
factured goods  they  buy  from  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Soviet  Sources.  The  Soviet  Union 
takes  most  of  its  tobacco  from  the 
Communist  Bloc  countries.  About  70 
percent  of  the  tobacco  exported  by 
Bulgaria  and  Mainland  China  goes 
there;  also,  the  country  is  the  most 
important  market  for  two  small  leaf 
exporters  within  the  Bloc,  Albania 
and  Hungary. 

Before  1940,  Bulgaria  exported  85 
percent  of  its  tobacco  to  Western  Eu- 
rope compared  with  only  10  percent 
in  19^9,  when  shipments  to  the  Soviet 
Union  reached  approximately  84  mil- 
lion pounds.  These  large  purchases  of 
Bulgarian  leaf  by  the  Soviets  and  poor 
trade  relations  with  the  Free  World 
have  prevented  Bulgaria  from  regain- 
ing its  prewar  position  as  a  tobacco 
supplier  to  Western  Europe.  Al- 
though most  Bulgarian  tobacco  is  the 
Oriental  type,  it  would  tend  to  dis- 
place U.S.  leaf,  especially  in  West 
Germany,  if  Bulgaria's  exports  to  the 
USSR  declined. 

Soviet  leaf  imports  from  Mainland 
China  fell  off  from  a  peak  of  close 
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to  98  million  pounds  in  1957  to  80 
million  pounds  in  1959.  However, 
East  European  countries  took  most  of 
what  was  left  for  export,  so  less  than 
5  percent  of  China's  leaf  entered  Free 
World  markets.  Only  in  Egypt,  which 
received  3.3  million  pounds  of 
Chinese  leaf  in  1959,  did  U.S.  leaf 
run  into  considerable  competition 
from  Mainland  China. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  from  Mainland 
China  sells  for  less  than  30  cents  a 
pound  in  West  Europe,  and  while 
shipments  to  that  area  have  never 
been  large,  they  are  even  smaller  now. 
The  Common  Market  countries  im- 
ported under  1  million  pounds  of 
Chinese  tobacco  last  year.  As  long  as 
the  Soviets  continue  to  purchase  over 
80  percent  of  China's  tobacco  exports 
at  a  higher  price  per  pound  than  the 
Free  World,  U.S.  leaf  markets  in 
Western  Europe  and  Asia  are  not 
threatened.  A  change  in  Sino-Soviet 
relations  could  of  course  affect  the 
amount  of  Chinese  tobacco  offered  for 
sale  to  the  Free  World. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  imports  from 
20  million  to  30  million  pounds  of 
leaf  from  the  Free  World  annually. 
In  1959  about  10  million  pounds  of 
leaf  were  bought  from  India,  9  mil- 
lion from  Greece,  and  3  million  from 
Turkey.  Leaf  imports  from  Greece 
and  Turkey,  which  reached  a  peak  of 
23  million  pounds  in  1958,  fell  off 
sharply  last  year  as  purchases  from 
Bulgaria  increased  65  percent  over 
the  previous  year. 

Further,  the  Soviet  Union  appar- 
ently purchases  tobacco  for  propa- 
ganda or  political  reasons  in  certain 
instances.  In  1956,  close  to  7  million 
pounds  of  leaf  were  imported  from 
Italy,  but  none  thereafter.  Soviet 
purchases  of  leaf  from  Yugoslavia  av- 
eraged 6  million  pounds  annually 
from  1955  through  1957,  but  were 
negligible  in  1958  and  1959,  as  Yugo- 
slavia improved  its  trade  and  political 
relations  with  the  West. 

As  for  the  future,  increases  in  Sov- 
iet tobacco  imports  are  likely  to  come 
largely  from  Communist  Bloc  sources. 
Currently  the  Bloc  is  a  net  importer 
of  tobacco,  and  it  will  probably  retain 
this  status,  since  rising  Soviet  imports 
will  absorb  most  of  the  leaf  available 
for  export  by  other  Bloc  members. 
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Costa  Rica's  Livestock  Industry 


Costa  Rica,  which  has  traditionally 
depended  on  bananas,  coffee,  and  ca- 
cao for  the  major  share  of  its  export 
earnings,  is  getting  increasing  returns 
from  its  livestock  industry.  In  1959, 
overseas  sales  of  live  cattle  and  frozen 
beef  were  still  in  fourth  place  in  ex- 
port value,  but  export  earnings  had 
nearly  tripled  over  1958. 

Costa  Rica  has  become  a  leader  in 
Central  America  in  per  capita  produc- 
tion and  income,  and  in  rate  of  liter- 
acy. National  income  has  outpaced 
population,  resulting  in  a  constantly 
rising  standard  of  living.  This  at- 
mosphere of  improvement  has  carried 
over  into  farm  output  and  is  now  con- 
centrated on  livestock. 

Livestock  Development.  Both 
the  government  and  private  individ- 
uals are  taking  considerable  interest  in 
developing  Costa  Rica's  livestock  in- 
dustry. The  Central  Bank  has  re- 
quested overseas  loans  to  expand  the 
currently  limited  rural  credit  system. 
The  government,  striving  to  earn  more 
foreign  exchange  via  beef  exports,  is 
stimulating  cattle  production  through 
artificial  insemination  programs,  pas- 
ture improvement,  disease  control,  and 
other  technical  assistance  programs. 

Based  on  information  from  William  L. 
Rodman,  U.S.  Agricultural  Attache,  Costa 
Rica,  and  the  Latin  American  Analysis 
Branch,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Export  Marketing.  Until  1956, 
Costa  Rica  did  not  authorize  beef  for 
export  but,  since  authorization  began, 
foreign  sales  have  quickly  gained  mo- 
mentum. In  1957,  they  totaled  less 
than  800.000  pounds,  but  rose  to  more 
than  10.5  million  by  1959.  Exports 
of  live  cattle  more  than  doubled  be- 
tween 1955  and  1958,  but  in  1959, 
they  dropped  below  the  1955  level, 
probably  reflecting  a  shift  in  empha- 
sis from  cattle  to  beef. 

Each  year  the  Costa  Rican  Govern- 
ment establishes  a  quota  of  domestic 
cattle  that  can  be  exported  either  live 
or  as  beef.  To  supplement  local  sup- 
plies for  the  export  market,  the  coun- 
try buys  slaughter  cattle  from  Hon- 
duras and  Nicaragua.  Last  year,  these 
purchases  rose  markedly. 

The  Costa  Rican  Meat  Packing 
Company  supplies  about  85  percent  of 
beef  for  export.  In  the  last  fiscal  year, 
this  company  slaughtered  about  30,- 
000  head  of  cattle  from  Nicaragua  and 
Honduras  and  about  10.000  head  of 
Costa  Rican  cattle.  The  government's 
quota  of  cattle  for  export — both  live 
and  for  beef — was  17,700  head. 

The  Costa  Ricans,  themselves,  eat 
less  than  48  pounds  of  beef  and  veal 
annually,  compared  with  an  average  of 
about  90  pounds  per  person  in  the 
United  States.    No  large  advance  in 


per  capita  consumption  is  forecast  for 
the  immediate  future.  The  4-percent 
annual  population  rise  will  probably 
offset  the  gains  in  beef  output. 

Traditionally.  Costa  Rica  was  a  tal- 
low importer,  but  as  the  livestock  in- 
dustry has  progressed,  the  country  has 
become  self-sufficient  in  tallow.  It 
even  exported  small  amounts  to  El 
Salvador  and  Nicaragua  in  1959,  and 
will  probably  export  more  this  year. 

Hog  Industry.  Costa  Rica's  Gov- 
ernment is  anxious  to  expand  the 
country's  hog  industry  as  well  as  cattle 
production.  It  is  possible  that  hog 
numbers  could  double  in  the  next  5 
years,  even  though  they  declined  in 
1959.  The  1959  drop  was  believed 
to  have  been  precipitated  by  increased 
import  duties  on  hog  lard  necessitat- 
ing larger  output  to  meet  home  needs. 

The  country  bought  considerably- 
larger  numbers  of  hogs  for  breeding 
in  1959  than  in  the  preceding  year, 
and  the  United  States  was  the  major 
supplier.  Offsetting  this  gain,  how- 
ever, was  a  drop  in  imports  of  pork, 
bacon,  and  hams.  Overseas  purchases 
of  pork  products  will  probably  con- 
tinue to  trend  downward  as  local  hog 
output  expands. 

Dairy  Progress.  Costa  Rica's  dairy 
industry  is  progressing  along  with  its 
livestock  industry.     Dairy  cattle  are 
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Gum  Rosin,  One  of  America's  Oldest 
Exports,  Currently  in  Short  Supply 


steadily  increasing  in  both  number  and 
quality  as  dairymen  continue  to  im- 
prove management  practices.  New 
roads  and  transportation  facilities  now 
allow  farmers  to  market  a  larger  part 
of  their  output  than  before. 

The  largest  dairy  plant  in  Costa 
Rica  is  a  cooperative  which  supplies 
the  local  market  with  90  percent  of 
its  fluid  milk,  all  its  nonfat  dry  milk 
powder,  over  90  percent  of  its  ice 
cream,  nearly  85  percent  of  its  butter, 
and  a  small  amount  of  cheese.  There 
are  222  members  who  sell  milk  to  the 
cooperative  under  a  grade  and  quota 
system.  Many  of  these  members  sell 
more  milk  than  their  allotment  and 
part  of  this  excess  is  bought  by  the 
cooperative  at  a  lower  price  to  make 
nonfat  dry  milk  powder.  The  Con- 
sejo  Nacional  de  Produccion — an  au- 
tonomous government  agency — buys 
this  powdered  milk  for  its  school 
lunch  program,  sponsored  by  the  Min- 
istry of  Public  Health.  The  program 
uses  about  600,000  pounds  a  year,  but 
the  Consejo,  reportedly,  has  on  hand 
stocks  of  nearly  1.8  million  pounds. 

The  cooperative,  in  1959,  produced 
several  types  of  cheese  on  an  experi- 
mental scale  to  determine  market 
preference  and  potential.  A  cheese 
technician  from  the  University  of 
California  was  hired  by  the  coopera- 
tive to  teach  employees  how  to  make 
different  varieties  of  cheese  suited  to 
the  local  market  and  to  help  organize 
production.  Present  output  is  limited 
to  200  pounds  daily,  but  plant  facili- 
ties are  adequate  to  expand  in  line 
with  demand. 

A  plant  to  produce  dry  milk  pow- 
der is  now  being  built  by  the  cooper- 
ative and  is  scheduled  to  be  operating 
fully  by  February.  It  will  have  a 
maximum  capacity  of  5  million  pounds 
a  year,  but  actual  production  will  de- 
pend on  the  volume  of  milk  available 
and  consumer  demand  for  dry  milk 
powder. 

Costa  Rica's  imports  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts declined  over  30  percent  in  vol- 
ume and  nearly  19  percent  in  value 
in  1959.  The  drop  reflects  mainly  the 
rise  in  local  production.  Currently, 
the  Legislative  Assembly  is  consider- 
ing increasing  import  duties  on  dairy 
products  to  encourage  consumers  to 
use  Costa  Rica's  own  products. 


From  the  earliest  Colonial  days  gum 
rosin  has  been  one  of  America's  lead- 
ing agricultural  raw  materials.  Ships 
bound  for  England  and  the  West  In- 
dies would  carry  as  cargo  "naval 
stores" — the  supplies  used  in  building 
and  maintaining  sailing  vessels,  among 
them  turpentine  and  rosin  derived 
from  the  gum  of  the  longleaf  and  the 
slash  pine.  Though  still  used,  the 
term  "naval  stores"  is  now  something 
of  a  misnomer,  for  it  applies  only  to 
the  many  products  derived  from  pine 
trees.  Of  these,  rosin  and  turpentine 
are  the  most  important. 

The  United  States  has  always  been 
the  world's  largest  producer  and  ex- 
porter of  gum  rosin,  some  years  ac- 
counting for  half  of  the  rosin  entering 
world  trade.  Now,  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  the  industry — except 
in  wartime — there  is  a  worldwide 
shortage  of  rosin.  Demand  has  been 
mounting  steadily;  at  the  same  time 
gum  production  has  been  falling  off. 
In  the  10  years  from  1950  to  I960. 
U.S.  production  of  gum  rosin  dropped 
5^  percent,  and  France,  the  second 
largest  producer,  may  have  to  import 
rosin  next  year,  something  it  has  never 
done  before,  because  of  lowered  pro- 
duction in  the  face  of  increased  use. 

Rosin's  many  industrial  uses  account 
for  this  rising  demand.  It  is  an  im- 
portant ingredient  in  the  manufacture 
of  soap,  varnishes,  paint,  linoleum  and 
oilcloth,  waxes,  polishes,  and  printing 
inks.  Rosin  also  enters  into  the  mak- 
ing of  many  pharmaceuticals.  But  its 
principal  use  is  in  the  manufacture  of 
size  for  paper  and  paperboard,  and 
this  perhaps  more  than  anything  else 
is  responsible  for  the  current  shortage. 
Per  capita  paper  consumption  in  the 
United  States  in  1952  was  400 
pounds,  or  double  what  it  had  been 
in  1942.  Expectations  are  that  it  will 
double  again  by  1962.  And  much  the 
same  thing  is  happening  in  Western 
Europe  and  the  other  highly  indus- 
trialized areas  of  the  world.  (West 
Germany,  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
Benelux  countries,  Japan,  and  Canada 
are  the  customers  for  U.S.  rosin.) 


There  are,  of  course,  other  kinds 
of  rosin  besides  gum  rosin,  and  they 
are  to  an  extent  interchangeable  in 
industrial  use.  Yet  it  is  doubtful  if 
these  nonagricultural  rosins  can  be 
counted  on  to  fill  the  widening  gap 
between  production  and  demand. 
Wood  rosin  is  steam-distilled  from 
old  stumps  of  virgin  pine  timber,  but 
its  production  has  declined  some  200,- 
000  drums  (517  lbs.  net)  in  the  last 
5  years,  and  the  drop  will  become 
increasingly  greater  as  the  appropriate 
stumpwood  supply  diminishes.  Tall 
oil  rosin,  which  became  available  in 
1949,  is  a  byproduct  of  the  sulfate 
process  of  paper  making.  Its  produc- 
tion now  amounts  to  around  350,000 
drums  a  year,  and  as  new  paper  mills 
are  built  the  tall  oil  output  would 
naturally  increase.  However,  most  of 
the  rosin  from  this  source  is  for  cap- 
tive use  as  size  for  paper  and  paper- 
board,  so  the  increased  output  would 
not  mean  greater  availability. 

This  leaves  only  gum  rosin  in  a 
position  to  expand.  Throughout  the 
Southern  States  where  the  industry  is 
concentrated,  only  about  9  percent  of 
the  appropriate  pine  tree  stand  is  now 
being  worked  for  gum.  Also,  the 
great  reforestation  program  which  be- 
gan some  20  years  ago  soon  will  be 
paying  off,  with  millions  of  new  trees 
coming  into  production.  So  great  is 
the  potential  that  within  5  years  the 
production  of  crude  pine  gum  could 
very  easily  double. 

The  problem  now  is  price.  Both 
turpentine  and  rosin  have  always  been 
two  of  the  cheapest  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities.  Yet  it  was  the  low  prices 
that  curtailed  operations  and  cut  back 
output.  Then  last  year,  because  of  the 
rosin  shortage,  prices  skyrocketed, 
halting  the  gum  production  decline. 
The  industry  found  that  advancing 
prices  justified  the  expanded  opera- 
tions necessary  to  increase  output.  But 
in  these  high  prices  lies  trouble  too. 
Rosin  is  so  essential  to  so  many  indus- 
tries that  continued  high  prices  for 
gum  rosin  could  lead  to  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  substitute  materials. 
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U.  S.  and  Canada  Ship  Cattle  to  Italy 


Dr.  Tommoso  Taveggia  of  Milan  smiles  approvingly  as  his  new  9-month-old  U.S.  bull 
disembarks  from  the  plane.     Bull  was  bought  sight  unseen  from  a  Maine  stud  farm. 


Malaya's  Rubber  Industry 

( Continued  from  page  7 ) 

problems  of  the  industry  are  of  con- 
cern to  the  government,  which  is  play- 
ing a  major  role  in  the  new-planting 
and  replanting  program.  The  main 
objective  of  the  program  is  to  get  as 
many  as  possible  of  Malaya's  3-5  mil- 
lion acres  planted  to  new  high-yielding 
varieties,  which  have  been  developed 
at  the  Rubber  Research  Station.  Ordi- 
nary rubber  trees  yield  from  400  to 
800  pounds  per  acre,  while  the  new 
high-yielding  ones  produce  1,000 
pounds  or  more.  Further,  they  may  be 
tapped  at  an  earlier  age.  Naturally, 
this  will  lower  production  costs  and 
enable  natural  rubber  to  compete  more 
successfully  with  the  synthetic  product. 

Although  some  replanting  had  been 
done  earlier,  it  was  not  until  1955 
after  extensive  studies,  discussions, 
proposals,  counterproposals,  and  nu- 
merous revitalization  plans  that  the 
new  program  began  to  take  shape. 

Under  the  program,  estates  of  100 
acres  or  more  are  given  substantial 
subsidies  and  smallholders  are  given 
even  larger  grants  for  planting  rub- 
ber trees.  So  far,  however,  most  work 
on  the  million  acres  replanted,  as  well 
as  on  the  half  million  acres  newly- 
planted,  has  been  carried  out  by  the 
estates. 

Since  about  half  the  Federation's 
rubber  acreage  is  in  smallholdings,  it 
is  essential  that  the  smallholders  do 
their  part  to  assure  the  success  of  the 
overall  program.  Yet,  despite  the  addi- 
tional benefits  offered,  smallholder 
applications  for  replanting  grants 
lagged  behind  the  schedule  originallv 
set  for  planting  to  be  completed  by 
1959.  The  schedule  has  now  been 
extended  indefinitely  and  publicity- 
campaigns  to  get  more  smallholders 
to  replant  have  been  started.  These 
use  traveling  exhibitions,  films,  and 
posters  to  emphasize  the  need  to  re- 
place old  trees.  Further,  the  govern- 
ment recently  announced  it  will  give 
additional  grants  to  smallholders  with 
5  acres  or  less.  These  measures  should 
give  added  impetus  to  the  program; 
already  some  results  are  being  seen. 

This  program  will  undoubtedly  keep 
rubber  Malaya's  most  important  agri- 
cultural crop,  even  though  the  govern- 


For  Italian  farmers  one  of  the  high- 
lights of  last  spring's  international 
agricultural  fair  in  Verona  was  the 
big  red  barn  where  the  United  States 
told  the  complete  story  of  dairy  farm- 
ing. Every  day  crowds  gathered  at 
the  modern  milking  parlor  to  watch 
the  milking  of  three  Holstein-Friesian 
cows,  all  daughters  of  U.S. -bred  sires, 
and  to  hear  what  U.S.  dairy  men  had 
to  say  about  upping  milk  production. 

So  successful  was  this  exhibit  that 
shortly  after  it  was  over  Dr.  Pietro 
Fossa,  Manager  of  the  Institute  for 
Livestock  Improvement  in  Lombard}- 
which  owns  one  of  Italy's  leading  bull 


ment  would  like  to  see  some  diversi- 
fication of  agriculture  to  make  the 
country  more  self-supporting  in  food 
crops.  In  no  other  country  in  South- 
east Asia  is  the  difference  in  food  and 
commercial  crop  acreage  so  great. 
Leaders  of  both  government  and  in- 
dustry feel  it  would  be  advantageous 
if  the  Federation  were  less  depend- 
ent on  rubber.  But  regardless  of  how 
much  diversificationHakes  place  in  the 
economy,  those  familiar  with  the  rub- 
ber industry  feel  that  no  other  industrv 
or  collection  of  industries  can  displace 
natural  rubber  in  Malaya's  economy. 


studs,  contacted  the  office  of  the  U.S. 
Agricultural  Attache  in  Rome  to  ar- 
range for  a  visit  to  the  United  States 
to  purchase  U.S.  sires.  On  his  trip, 
which  took  him  through  dairy  and 
stud  farms  in  several  States,  he  was 
accompanied  by  Dr.  Antonio  Matte- 
azzi.  Director  of  the  Italian  Holstein- 
Friesian  Herdbook  and  official  of  the 
Italian  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  and 
Dr.  Ettore  Legori,  State  Veterinarian. 
Louis  Menna  of  the  Attache's  office 
acted  as  interpreter. 

By  fall  both  the  Verona  exhibit  and 
this  trip  of  the  Italian  livestock  men 
began  to  have  specific  results.  Late  in 
September.  11  Holstein-Friesian  and 
Brown  Swiss  bulls  valued  at  $50,000 
were  flown  across  the  Atlantic  to 
Milan.  Of  these,  seven  were  from  the 
United  States  and  four  from  Canada. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States  has 
been  asked  to  ship  40  head  of  cattle 
next  year  for  sale  at  the  Verona  Fair. 

For  U.S.  breeders  Italy  is  a  com- 
paratively new  market.  Italy  still  buys 
most  of  its  breeding  stock  from  the 
Netherlands.  West  Germany,  and 
Switzerland,  but  the  demand  for  U.S. 
stock  is  growing.  In  1959,  36  per- 
cent of  all  cows  bred  by  artificial  in- 
semination in  Italy  were  bred  to  U.S. 
sires — 25  percent  to  Holstein-Friesians 
and  11  percent  to  Brown  Swiss. 
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IDA  Now  In  Existence 
With  Fifteen  Members 

The  new  International  Development 
Association  (IDA)  came  into  being 
this  fall,  8  months  after  its  Articles 
of  Agreement  were  opened  to  the 
members  of  the  World  Bank  for  sig- 
nature. The  first  countries  to  join 
were  Australia,  Canada,  China,  Ger- 
many, India,  Italy,  Malaya,  Norway, 
Pakistan,  Sudan  Sweden,  Thailand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  United  States, 
and  Viet-Nam.  Their  subscriptions 
totaled  the  equivalent  of  $686  mil- 
lion. 

IDA's  official  existence  was  sched- 
uled to  begin  as  soon  as  the  com- 
bined subscriptions  reached  or  topped 
$650  million — 65  percent  of  the  $1 
billion  that  will  be  available  to  IDA  if 
all  World  Bank  members  join  it.  Of 
this  $1  billion,  $787  million  will  be 
fully  convertible. 

IDA  is  an  affiliate  of  the  Bank.  It 
functions  under  the  same  management, 
and  furthers  the  same  objective — pro- 
moting economic  growth  in  the  less 
developed  countries.  The  new  agency, 
however,  can  finance  a  wider  range 
of  projects,  for  it  has  considerable 
flexibility,  both  in  the  purposes  for 
which  it  may  provid  funds  and  in  the 
terms  on  which  it  may  make  loans. 

The  members  of  IDA  are  grouped 
according  to  the  ways  they  will  pay 
their  subscriptions.  One  group,  the 
more  industrialized  countries,  will  pay 
in  gold  or  freely  convertible  curren- 
cies— 10  percent  to  begin  with,  and 
the  remaining  90  percent  in  five  equal 
installments  over  a  5-year  period.  The 
other  group  contains  the  less  indus- 
trialized countries.  Each  of  these  will 
also  pay  an  initial  10  percent  in  gold 
or  a  freely  convertible  currency.  Its 
other  90  percent,  however,  it  will  pay 
by  installments  in  its  own  national 
currency;  and  IDA  must  obtain  its 
consent  before  converting  any  of  these 
funds  into  other  currencies  or  using 
them  to  finance  exports  from  the 
country. 

The  agency  will  make  regular  re- 
views of  its  resources — probably  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  first  5  years  and 
every  5  years  thereafter.  It  may  au- 
thorize general  or  individual  subscrip- 
tion increases  at  any  time. 


U.K.  Our  No.  1  Farm 
Market,  Canada  Next 

Six  foreign  markets  for  U.S.  farm 
products — 3  in  Europe,  2  in  Asia, 
and  1  in  North  America — took  half  of 
all  U.S.  agricultural  exports  in  1959. 

The  United  Kingdom  retained  its 
lead.  This  country  buys  more  U.S. 
tobacco,  lard,  corn,  and  apples  than 
any  other  country  and  is  a  major 
market  for  cotton,  grain  sorghums, 
and  certain  canned  and  dried  fruits. 
But  last  year  there  was  a  slight  shift 
in  the  farm  items  that  it  bought  from 
the  United  States.  Feed  grains  and 
fruits  increased  while  tobacco,  cotton, 
and  wheat  declined.  The  United 
Kingdom  still  takes  one-third  of  all 
U.S.  tobacco  exports. 

Canada  moved  into  the  No.  2  place, 
edging  out  Japan,  which  ranked  sec- 
ond in  both  1957  and  1958.  Canada's 
purchases  from  the  United  States  in 
1959  accounted  for  over  half  its  farm 
imports  and  rose  from  $344  million 
in  1958  to  $385  million.  Canadians 
depend  on  the  United  States  for  fresh 
vegetables,  citrus,  and  other  items 
they  grow  in  insufficient  quantities  or 
not  at  all. 

Japan's  drop  to  third  place  was 
caused  by  a  sharp,  temporary  decline 
in  cotton  purchases  and  reduced  tak- 
ings of  U.S.  grains,  which  were  not 
offset  by  the  28-percent  rise  in  im- 
ports of  U.S.  fats,  oils,  and  oilseeds. 
However,  the  United  States  is  still 
Japan's  largest  supplier. 

The  Netherlands  and  West  Ger- 
many also  changed  positions  in  1959. 
U.S.  farm  exports  to  the  Netherlands 
jumped  50  percent  to  set  a  new  record 
and  raise  that  country  to  fourth  place. 
Larger  purchases  of  grains,  fats,  oils, 
and  oilseeds  were  responsible.  West 
German  takings  of  U.S.  feeds,  fats, 
oils,  and  oilseeds  were  up  sharply  too, 
but  smaller  imports  of  U.S.  cotton, 
fruits,  and  vegetables  reduced  Ger- 
many's market  rating. 

India  maintained  its  position  as 
sixth  largest  outlet  for  U.S.  farm 
products.  While  its  total  farm  im- 
ports fell  below  the  1958  level,  an 
increase  in  imports  of  U.S.  products — 
chiefly  wheat — raised  the  U.S.  share  of 
that  market  from  44  percent  to  60. 


Our  Export  Outlook 

( Continued  from  page  3 ) 

Rice  exports  may  be  slightly  below 
last  year's  20.5  million  bags,  second 
largest  on  record.  An  expected  decline 
in  exports  to  Cuba  may  be  offset  some- 
what by  increased  sales  elsewhere. 

Exports  of  animal  products  will 
probably  be  about  10  percent  above 
last  year's  $583  million.  The  biggest 
increases  are  expected  to  be  in  nonfat 
dry  milk,  hides  and  skins,  and  poul- 
try meat.  Increased  exportable  sup- 
plies of  nonfat  dry  milk,  stepped-up 
U.S.  cattle  slaughter,  and  a  growing 
foreign  demand  for  American  poultry 
abroad  are  contributing  factors.  Tal- 
low shipments  should  surpass  last 
year's  record  1.6  billion  pounds,  but 
lard  exports  will  probably  decline  as 
a  result  of  decreased  hog  slaughter 
in  the  United  States  and  smaller  de- 
mand in  Cuba. 

Our  cotton  exports  may  be  up 
slightly  from  the  1959-60  shipments 
of  6.6  million  bales.  Continuation  of 
the  payment-in-kind  program  for  cot- 
ton exports  will  make  it  possible  for 
U.S.  cotton  to  continue  to  move  into 
export  markets. 

Tobacco  exports  may  be  slightly 
above  last  year's  457  million  pounds, 
export  weight.  Our  flue-cured  crop 
is  considerably  larger  than  last  year 
and  above  average  in  quality;  also, 
prices  are  fairly  stable. 

Feed  grain  exports  may  dip  slight- 
ly from  the  1959-60  record  of  12.8 
million  tons;  increased  production  of 
low-quality  wheat  in  Europe  may  re- 
duce that  area's  feed  grain  require- 
ments. 

Strong  foreign  demand  for  soybeans 
is  expected  to  raise  our  soybean  ex- 
ports to  a  new  high.  Protein  meal 
exports,  however,  will  probably  be 
somewhat  reduced. 

Smaller  fruit  exports,  both  fresh 
and  processed,  are  expected,  largely 
as  a  result  of  reductions  in  our  sup- 
plies. But  demand  for  fresh  and 
processed  fruits  in  Western  European 
countries  continues  favorable,  and 
there  was  some  lowering  of  import 
restrictions  by  these  countries  in  the 
summer  and  fall  of  I960.  Exports 
ol  dried  beans  and  peas  also  will  be 
smaller  because  of  reduced  supplies. 
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Starch:  How  It  Is  Used  and  Traded 


In  every  corner  of  the  world,  starch 
is  a  necessity  in  daily  living.  The 
United  States  uses  it  in  28  groups  of 
edible  products  and  43  groups  of  in- 
dustrial products  or  processes. 

Commercial  starch  is  derived  from 
a  number  of  crops.  There  are  the 
grain  starches,  which  include  corn, 
sorghum,  wheat,  and  rice;  roots  and 
tubers  such  as  potatoes,  sweetpotatoes, 
cassava,  and  arrowroot;  and  there  is 
also  the  pith  of  the  sago  palm. 

U.S.  starch  is  produced  from  corn, 
sorghum,  potatoes,  and  wheat.  Out- 
put in  recent  years  has  totaled  about 
5  billion  pounds  annually — 95  percent 
from  corn  and  sorghum. 

The  United  States  is  also  a  trader 
in  starch.  In  recent  years,  exports 
have  exceeded  imports  in  all  years 
except  1954  and  1955.  In  1954,  im- 
ports topped  exports  by  65.3  million 
pounds  and  in  1955.  by  1.8  million. 

U.S.  sales  abroad  have  fluctuated 
widely  in  the  last  few  years.  In  1952 
they  totaled  66  million  pounds,  but 
went  up  to  183  million  in  1955.  In 
1959,  however,  they  were  down  again 
— to  75  million  pounds.  The  recent 
drop  is  attributed  at  least  partly  to 
modernization  and  expansion  of  for- 
eign facilities,  including  overseas  sub- 


sidiaries of  U.S.  cornstarch  concerns. 

From  1954  to  1958  the  United 
Kingdom  was  the  biggest  customer  for 
U.S.  starch,  but  purchases  dropped 
considerably  as  the  country  added 
more  facilities  to  its  domestic  industry. 
In  1959,  Cuba  and  Canada  replaced 
the  United  Kingdom  as  the  leading 
market.  Sweden  is  also  an  important 
buyer  of  U.S.  starch. 

The  United  States  supplements  its 
home  production  with  several  types  of 
starches  from  many  sources.  More 
than  80  percent  of  U.S.  imports  last 
year  were  tapioca,  which  is  derived 
from  the  roots  of  the  cassava  plant. 

Thailand  is  the  major  supplier  of 
tapioca  to  the  United  States  and  the 
world,  although  its  production  is 
smaller  than  that  of  other  exporting 
countries.  It  sells  more  abroad  be- 
cause cassava  is  not  an  important  part 
of  the  local  diet  as  it  is  in  some  of 
the  other  producing  countries.  Also, 
the  Thai  industry  is  growing  under  a 
long-term  agricultural  program  of  the 
government.  Thailand's  tapioca  ex- 
ports have  risen  ffom  55  million 
pounds  in  1955  to  220  million  in 
1959.  Although  the  United  States  is 
the  major  market,  Thailand  also  sells 
tapioca  to  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 


the  United  Kingdom,  Singapore, 
Hong  Kong,  and  Japan. 

Brazil,  unlike  Thailand,  is  the 
world's  largest  grower  of  cassava,  but 
uses  the  bulk  of  the  crop  at  home  to 
produce  a  flour  called  "farofa,"  which 
is  a  staple  in  the  Brazilian  diet.  In 
the  early  postwar  period,  Brazil  was 
the  principal  source  of  U.S.  tapioca 
imports,  but  U.S.  purchases  have  de- 
clined from  300  million  pounds  in 
1946  to  about  30  million  annually 
in  the  last  3  years.  Competition  from 
Thailand  has  contributed  somewhat  to 
the  drop.  Brazilian  tapioca  would 
still  be  preferred  for  some  industrial 
uses  if  price  were  not  important. 

Before  World  War  II,  Indonesia 
supplied  nearly  all  the  world's  tapioca 
and  was  the  leading  source  of  U.S. 
supplies,  but  facilities  were  destroyed 
during  the  war.  The  industry  is  now 
being  rebuilt,  but  exports  have  not 
regained  their  former  importance  be- 
cause a  large  share  of  the  crop  is 
needed  at  home  to  fill  the  gap  caused 
by  short  rice  supplies;  also,  Indonesia, 
like  Brazil,  cannot  meet  Thai  prices. 

In  the  Malagasy  Republic,  cassava 
is  second  only  to  rice  in  output  and 
it  is  used  extensively  in  the  local  diet. 
The  bulk  of  the  tapioca,  however,  is 
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exported — mainly  to  France.  After 
further  processing  in  France,  some  of 
Malagasy's  tapioca  finds  its  way  to 
the  United  States;  and  the  United 
States  buys  a  small  amount  directly 
from  Malagasy. 

Last  year  11  percent  of  U.S.  starch 
imports  were  cornstarch.  Most  came 
from  the  Netherlands,  but  West  Ger- 
many and  Belgium  were  important 
secondary  suppliers. 

Although  foreign  production  of 
cornstarch  by  country  is  smaller  than 
total  U.S.  output,  some  foreign  ex- 
porters rank  with  the  United  States. 
For  example,  the  Netherlands  grows 
only  a  small  share  of  the  corn  it  uses 
in  starch,  but  it  imports  large  amounts 
of  corn  to  make  cornstarch.  The 
United  States  supplied  a  fourth  of  the 
Netherlands'  corn  imports  in  1957, 
half  in  1958,  and  90  percent  in  1959. 
The  United  States  has  also  upped  its 
purchases  of  cornstarch  from  the  Neth- 
erlands from  1  million  pounds  in  1955 
to  15  million  in  1959. 

The  most  costly  starch  the  United 
States  buys  from  abroad  is  arrowroot, 
which  is  used  almost  exclusively  in 
food  products — including  food  for  in- 
fants and  invalids.  Arrowroot  is  pro- 
duced on  a  commercial  scale  mainly 
in  the  West  Indies,  especially  St.  Vin- 
cent and  the  Windward  Islands.  Prac- 
tically the  entire  output  is  exported. 
The  United  States  has  taken  about  60 
percent  in  recent  years  and  the  United 
Kingdom,  Trinidad,  and  Canada  also 
buy  substantial  quantities. 

Sago  starch,  used  mostly  in  textile 
sizing  and  manufacturing  adhesives, 
is  produced  principally  in  Indonesia. 
It  is  the  product  of  the  sago  palm 
which,  after  10  to  15  years  of  growth, 
flowers  and  dies.  Just  before  flower- 
ing the  trunk  fills  with  starchy  pith, 
which  is  extracted  and  processed  into 
sago  starch.  Indonesia  exports  most 
of  its  output — mainly  to  Singapore — 
from  where  it  is  re-exported  to  vari- 
ous consuming  countries,  including  the 
United  States. 

In  addition  to  these,  the  United 
States  also  imports  small  quantities  of 
potato  starch,  mostly  from  the  Nether- 
lands— the  world's  leading  exporter — 
and  Denmark;  and  it  buys  minor 
amounts  of  rice  and  wheat  starch  from 
various  Furopean  countries. 


U.S.  and  Yugoslavia 
Vie  for  Prune  Trade 

About  a  hundred  years  ago  a 
Frenchman,  Pierre  Pellier,  brought  to 
this  country  a  plum  tree  called  the 
prune  d'agen,  the  fruit  of  which  when 
dried  is  the  prune  of  commercial  trade. 
At  that  time  France  was  the  world's 
leading  prune  producer  but,  for  the 
last  20  years,  two  countries — the 
United  States  and  Yugoslavia — have 
dominated  the  prune  business.  They 
not  only  produce  more  prunes  than 
any  other  countries  in  the  world  but 
they  are  responsible  for  a  very  large 
share  of  those  that  enter  world  trade 
channels.  This  year  their  exports 
may  run  up  to  90  percent  of  the  total. 

Of  the  two  countries  the  United 
States  is  far  ahead  of  Yugoslavia  in 
production,  and  it  is  unlikely  that  it 
will  lose  this  lead.  In  1959  the 
United  States  produced  144,000  short 
tons  of  prunes  to  Yugoslavia's  59,000 
tons;  and  this  past  year  the  range  was 
even  wider — 140,000  to  10,000. 

This  range  narrows  somewhat  when 
it  comes  to  exports,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  there  are  more  people  in 
the  United  States  to  eat  prunes  than 
there  are  in  Yugoslavia.  Thus,  out 
of  an  average  crop,  Yugoslavia  will 
have  some  90  percent  available  for  ex- 
port, whereas  the  United  States  can 
export  only  about  one-third  of  its 
crop.  As  a  result,  foreign  shipments 
for  the  1959-60  marketing  season  to- 
taled approximately  37,000  tons  from 
the  United  States,  as  against  30,000 
from  Yugoslavia. 

The  big  market  for  both  countries 
is  Western  Europe.  The  United  King- 
dom buys  the  most  and  traditionally 
prefers  California  prunes,  as  do  the 
Scandinavian  countries.  But  Western 
Germany  and  France  are  also  import- 
ant prune  importers,  and  in  these  two 
countries  Yugoslav  prunes  compete 
with  U.S.  prunes. 

How  serious  this  competition  will 
become  depends,  first,  on  the  quality 
of  Yugoslav  prunes,  second,  on  Yugo- 
slav's planting  program,  and  third,  on 
that  country's  political  relations  with 
the  Communist  Bloc  countries,  which 
traditionally  absorb  a  large  share  of 
the  Yugoslav  prune  crop. 

Western  Europe  has  always  favored 


U.S.  prunes  but,  according  to  reports, 
recent  shipments  of  Yugoslav  prunes 
into  that  area  compared  well  with 
those  from  California.  The  Yugoslavs 
are  trying  to  adopt  modern  cultural 
practices  and  are  building  California- 
type  dryers  so  that  within  the  next 
2  to  3  years  they  may  have  enough  to 
process  their  entire  crop.  At  the  same 
time,  they  are  engaged  in  an  extensive 
planting  program. 

As  for  political  relations,  the  record 
shows  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
other  East  European  Communist  coun- 
tries blacklisted  Yugoslavia's  prunes 
during  the  Stalin  era  when  the  di- 
plomacy was  strained;  then  in  1955 
when  the  breach  was  healed,  ship- 
ments were  resumed,  but  not  with  any 
regularity.  This  political  maneuvering 
affects  the  prune  market  since  it  de- 
termines the  extent  to  which  Yugo- 
slav prunes  will  move  into  Western 
Europe  to  compete  with  U.S.  prunes. 

New  Paraguay-Brazil  Route 
To  Aid  Trade,  Agriculture 

A  new  bridge  across  the  upper 
Parana  River — to  be  completed  this 
month — will  be  the  final  link  in  a 
road  running  from  Asuncion,  the 
capital  of  Paraguay,  to  the  Brazilian 
seaport  of  Paranagua.  Brazil  is  bear- 
ing the  cost  of  the  one-third-mile-long 
bridge.  Also,  Brazil  has  made  Paran- 
agua a  free  port  for  Paraguay,  giving 
Paraguay  another  outlet  to  the  sea. 
Formerly,  almost  all  of  Paraguay's 
overseas  trade  moved  by  river  or  rail 
through  Argentina. 

The  new  route  will  probably  facili- 
tate trade  between  Brazil  and  Para- 
guay. Within  the  context  of  the  Latin 
American  Free  Trade  Area,  Paraguay 
could  ship  additional  farm  products 
over  the  new  road  to  Brazil  in  return 
for  manufactured  goods. 

Further,  the  Parana  Plateau,  through 
which  the  new  route  runs,  is  largely 
virgin  forest  considered  suitable  for 
agricultural  development,  but  hither- 
to handicapped  by  lack  of  good  roads. 
In  1959,  Paraguay  signed  an  agree- 
ment with  Japan  to  settle  85,000  Jap- 
anese workers  in  Paraguay  over  the 
next  30  years.  Most  of  the  land 
bought  for  these  settlers  is  in  the 
Parana  Plateau  near  the  new  route. 
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More  Tea  Expected  from  Africa 

as  acreage  increases  and  new  plantings  mature 


In  the  foothills  of  Africa,  tea-growing  is  moving  ahead 
faster  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  Output  is  still 
small — less  than  10  percent  of  the  world  total — but  in  the 
last  5  years  these  African  countries  have  doubled  their  aver- 
age for  the  previous  5-year  period.  And  since  acreage  is 
increasing  and  more  new  plants  are  entering  production 
each  year,  tea  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  a  highly  import- 
ant moneymaker. 

The  tea  industry  in  Africa  is  relatively  new,  dating  from 
the  end  of  the  last  century.  Its  progress  was  delayed  by 
the  International  Tea  Regulation  Scheme,  which  came  into 
effect  in  1933  and  which  restricted  development  in  order 
to  stabilize  the  market.  The  African  industry  agreed  to 
the  principle  of  not  extending  tea  acreage,  but  after  World 
War  II  when  the  agreement  came  up  for  renewal,  the 


African  members  withdrew  so  as  to  permit  unrestricted 
expansion  in  their  countries. 

Kenya  is  the  largest  African  producer.  Last  year  its  tea 
crop  totaled  nearly  28  million  pounds.  Nyasaland,  with 
over  23  million  pounds,  ranked  second,  and  Mozambique, 
with  18  million,  third.  Uganda,  Tanganyika,  the  Congo, 
Mauritius,  and  Southern  Rhodesia  are  tea  producers  too. 
For  all  of  these  countries  except  Mauritius,  which  was  hit 
by  cyclones  early  in  January,  this  is  the  sixth  consecutive 
year  of  rising  production,  and  the  outlook  for  I960  is  a 
record  crop  of  103  million  pounds.  Only  a  very  small 
part  of  this  will  be  sold  to  the  United  States;  nevertheless, 
U.S.  tea  purchases  in  Africa  are  increasing.  In  1958  they 
were  slightly  over  4  million  pounds,  whereas  last  year  they 
were  closer  to  7  million,  and  this  year  may  run  higher. 


Many  African  farmers  in  Kenya  are  now  growing  tea.     Here  a  At  tea  cooperative,  Kenya  former  is  paid  cash  for  his  green 

tea    instructor   explains    why   some    leaves   are    poor    quality.  leaf  tea,   which    is   proving   to   be   a   highly   profitable  crop. 


The  African  tea-growing  countries 
have  two  sound  reasons  for  upping 
tea  production:  First,  to  decrease  their 
dependence  on  a  few  big  crops,  and 
second,  to  provide  a  cash  income  for 
the  African  farmer.  Mauritius,  for 
example,  is  almost  entirely  dependent 
on  sugar,  so  tea  is  being  given  more 
attention  as  a  means  of  diversification. 
Uganda,  with  large  coffee  and  cotton 
crops,  is  looking  to  tea  for  this  same 
reason. 

To  what  extent  Africa's  mounting 
tea  production  is  the  result  of  ex- 
panded acreage  on  African-owned 
farms  would  be  hard  to  determine,  but 
for  the  African  farmer  tea-growing  is 
a  means  away  from  purely  subsistence 
agriculture.  Tea  was  brought  to 
Africa  by  European  settlers  and  until 
very  recently  has  remained  a  Euro- 
pean plantation  crop.  Today  African 
farmers,  with  small  farms  of  a  few 
acres,  are  being  encouraged  to  plant 
part  of  their  holdings  in  tea. 

Kenya  has  done  an  excellent  job  in 
expanding  African-owned  tea  gardens. 
With  a  limited  acreage  the  African 
tea  grower  now  has  a  profitable  cash 
crop  in  addition  to  the  corn  and  cat- 
tle which  he  raises  for  his  family's 
use.  He  is  even  being  encouraged  to 
raise  a  high-quality  tea  which  would 
bring  him  in  about  £100  ($280)  an 
acre  a  year,  on  the  theory  that  if  his 
returns  are  not  substantial  it  would 
not  be  worth  his  time  to  grow  it.  In 
addition,  he  gets  a  bonus  if  the  high 
cjuality  of  his  leaf  is  maintained. 

Most  of  the  African-owned  tea  gar- 
dens in  Kenya  are  on  the  southern 
slopes  of  Mt.  Kenya,  and  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  their  development  was 
G.  Gamble,  a  Kenya  agricultural  offi- 
cer, who  began  his  experiments  in 
1944  and  saw  the  first  crop  mature  6 
years  later.  To  many  Mr.  Gamble  is 
a  revolutionary  in  tea-growing.  Since 
tea  was  first  cultivated  growers  all 
over  the  world  have  favored  shade, 
and  no  one  ever  seemed  to  question 
this  practice.  On  the  farms  south  of 
Mt.  Kenya  no  shade  trees  are  planted, 
since  they  take  up  valuable  land  as 
well  as  moisture  from  the  soil.  With 
the  absence  of  shade  the  pruning  pe- 
riod has  been  reduced  to  2  years,  and 
the  spacing  of  the  tea  plants  altered 
so  as  to  bring  in  a  bigger  harvest. 


U.N.  Invites  FAO  Study 
Of  Surplus  Food  Uses 

Coordinated  action  by  two  great  or- 
ganizations of  the  United  Nations 
family  this  fall  gave  new  urgency  to 
the  effort  for  better  and  wider  use  of 
the  world's  abundant  food  supplies. 

On  October  27,  the  UN  General 
Assembly  invited  the  Food  and  Agri- 
culture Organization  to  set  up  pro- 
cedures by  which,  with  the  aid  of  the 
UN  system,  the  largest  practicable 
quantities  of  surplus  food  may  be 
made  available  to  food-deficit  nations 
on  special  terms.  It  also  invited  FAO 
to  study  with  appropriate  agencies 
what  better  arrangements  might  be 
made  for  mobilizing  surplus  foods  and 
distributing  them  in  areas  of  greatest 
need,  especially  developing  countries. 

The  FAO  Council,  just  finishing  its 
session  in  Rome,  immediately  author- 
ized its  Director-General  to  proceed 
with  the  actions  suggested  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly.  To  advise  him,  it 
appointed  a  committee  with  represen- 
tatives from  Argentina,  Brazil,  Can- 
ada, France,  Ghana,  India,  the  Neth- 
erlands, New  Zealand,  Pakistan,  Thai- 
land, the  United  Arab  Republic,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  the  United 
States.  This  group  is  to  work  closely 
with  FAO's  Consultative  Sub-commit- 
tee on  Surplus  Disposal  and  make  its 
report  to  that  committee's  parent  body, 
the  Committee  on  Commodity  Prob- 
lems (CCP). 

Heart  of  the  UN  resolution,  which 
was  sponsored  by  Canada,  Haiti,  Li- 
beria, Pakistan,  Venezuela,  and  the 
United  States,  was  the  invitation  for 
FAO  action.  But  the  broad  concern 
of  UN  members  was  evident  in  other 
sections.  One  recommended  that  the 
CCP  and  the  UN's  Commission  for 
International  Commodity  Trade  dis- 
cuss this  general  subject  at  the  joint 
meeting  they  are  planning.  Others 
asked  for  reports — from  the  Director- 
General  of  FAO  on  the  action  taken, 
and  from  the  UN  Secretary-General  on 
what  role  the  United  Nations  and  the 
specialized  agencies  might  play  in 
furthering  the  use  of  food  surpluses 
for  economic  development.  Both  re- 
ports are  due  to  be  presented  in  July 
1961  at  the  next  session  of  the  UN 
Economic  and  Social  Council. 


Germany  Is  Changing 
Tobacco  Suppliers 

West  Germany,  the  Free  World's 
second  largest  buyer  of  unmanufac- 
tured tobacco  and  the  second  most  im- 
portant market  for  U.S.  leaf,  has 
shifted  sources  of  supply.  While  the 
United  States  is  still  the  chief  single 
supplier,  its  share  of  the  market  has 
fallen  from  46  percent  in  1950-54  to 
only  33  percent  in  1959,  and  when 
the  final  figures  are  in,  this  share  may 
be  down  slightly  further  in  I960. 

Other  producing  areas  are  provid- 
ing strong  competition.  For  example, 
from  the  Federation  of  Rhodesia  and 
Nyasaland,  Germany  upped  its  pur- 
chases of  flue-cured  from  900,000 
pounds  in  1950-54  to  11.1  million  in 
1959,  and  in  the  first  half  of  I960 
took  25  percent  more  than  in  the  first 
half  of  1959.  From  Japan,  too,  Ger- 
many bought  much  more  (mostly  bur- 
ley)  in  the  same  period — 4  million 
pounds  compared  with  700,000. 

Furthermore,  the  Council  of  Min- 
isters of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity (Common  Market)  reportedly 
has  agreed  on  a  common  external  tariff 
on  unmanufactured  tobacco,  which 
would  place  the  higher-priced  U.S. 
tobaccos  at  a  disadvantage  compared 
with  lower-priced  leaf  from  other 
areas.  As  a  member  of  EEC,  West 
Germany  would  have  to  apply  this 
tariff  on  all  tobacco  imports  from 
countries  outside  the  Common  Market. 

Italy  is  the  only  EEC  country  now 
shipping  large  amounts  of  tobacco  to 
Germany,  but  imports  of  burley  from 
Italy  have  risen  from  1.6  million 
pounds  in  1950-54  to  9  million  in 
1959,  and  in  the  first  half  of  I960 
were  33  percent  above  the  first  half 
of  1959.  The  eventual  elimination  of 
tobacco  tariffs  within  the  EEC  will 
provide  duty-free  entry  for  Italian 
tobacco.  In  addition,  the  possible 
association  of  Greece  and  Turkey  with 
the  EEC  would  place  their  tobacco  in 
the  duty-free  category. 

U.S.  representatives  are  now  nego- 
tiating in  Geneva.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal objectives  is  that  of  easing  the 
unfavorable  effects  of  the  present 
agreed  EEC  tariff  on  U.S.  and  other 
tobaccos  from  external  sources. 
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Malaya  Buys  More 
U.S.  Farm  Items 

The  Federation  of  Malaya  bought 
SI 3  million  worth  of  imports  from 
the  United  States  in  the  first  half 
of  I960 — nearly  65  percent  more  than 
in  the  comparable  period  of  1959-  The 
increase  has  been  attributed  to  the 
fact  that  virtually  all  restrictions 
against  imports  from  the  dollar  area 
were  removed  in  1959  and  I960.  The 
Federation  buys  fruits,  vegetables, 
tobacco,  dairy  products,  and  wheat 
flour  from  the  United  States,  while 
the  United  States  imports  rubber  from 
Ma  lava. 

Indonesia  Bans 
Sugar  Exports 

Indonesia,  with  a  small  sugarcane 
crop,  has  stopped  all  sugar  exports 
to  assure  an  adequate  supply  of  sugar 
for  home  use. 

The  I960  crop  is  expected  to  be 
10  to  20  percent  below  the  1959  out- 
put as  a  result  of  poor  growing  con- 
ditions, competition  from  other  crops 
for  land,  lack  of  incentive  to  grow 
sugarcane,  and  a  shortage  of  sugar 
mill  technicians.  As  an  incentive  to 
expand  output,  the  government  has 
raised  sugar  prices  and  increased  the 
wages  of  sugar  mill  employees. 

Colombia  Plans  Exports 
Of  Cattle  and  Beef 

Colombia  is  planning  to  allow  ex- 
ports of  cattle  and  beef,  mostly  to 
neighboring  countries,  as  a  part  of 
a  general  program  to  step-up  exports. 
The  plan  is  to  become  effective  be- 
fore the  end  of  I960,  and  export  quo- 
tas will  be  distributed  through  the 
Colombian  Cattlemen's  Confederation. 
The  action  represents  a  change  in  the 
government's  attitude  that  there  were 
not  enough  cattle  to  meet  home  needs, 
and  that  any  large  exports  of  cattle 


and  beef  would  mean  an  undue  in- 
crease in  domestic  prices. 

The  cattlemen's  association  expects 
to  be  authorized  to  allow  shipments 
of  10,000  to  20,000  animals  at  a  time 
and  hopes  that  as  many  as  100,000 
head  can  be  exported  during  the  first 
year.  The  income  from  annual  ex- 
ports of  this  size  could  run  as  high 
as  (U.S.)  $10  million.  The  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  has  indicated  that  it 
hopes  to  use  part  of  the  proceeds  to 
import  improved  breeding  stock. 

Spain  Purchases  Wheat 
From  the  United  States 

The  Spanish  Government  has 
bought  110.000  tons  of  wheat  for 
dollars  from  the  United  States.  Spain, 
normally  a  wheat  exporter,  had  a 
serious  production  setback  in  I960, 
with  a  wheat  crop  estimated  at  only 
3.7  million  tons,  compared  with  4.6 
million  in  1959.  To  meet  home  needs, 
Spain  will  need  imports  totaling  over 
600.000  tons  during  1960-61,  and  will 
probably  buy  additional  quantities 
from  the  United  States,  as  well  as 
some  from  Canada. 

Irish  Beef  Exports 
Rise  Substantially 

During  the  first  half  of  I960,  ex- 
ports of  beef  from  Ireland  totaled 
45.9  million  pounds — an  82-percent 
increase  over  the  comparable  period  of 
1959.  The  United  States— still  the 
biggest  buyer — took  28  million 
pounds.  In  addition,  U.S.  Commis- 
saries in  Europe  received  3-2  million. 
Britain  and  West  Germany  were  the 
next  largest  markets. 

The  reduction  in  sales  of  Irish  feed- 
er cattle  to  the  United  Kingdom  be- 
cause of  tuberculosis  accounted  for 
most  of  the  increase  in  beef  sales. 
Also,  cattle  numbers  continue  to  rise 
because  pastures  and  hay  production 
have  been  exceptionally  good  this  year. 


East  Germany  Buys 
Butter  From  Denmark 

East  Germany  has  bought  11  mil- 
lion pounds  of  butter  from  Denmark, 
to  be  shipped  during  the  next  3 
months.  This  is  the  first  time  East 
Germany  has  bought  butter  from  this 
source.  Half  of  the  total  quantity  is 
to  be  cold  storage  butter  and  the  rest, 
freshly  produced.  Reportedly,  the 
sale  price  was  35  cents  a  pound. 

India  To  Boost  Exports 
Of  Peanut  and  Salad  Oil 

India  has  released  details  of  its  re- 
cently adopted  incentive  plan  to  boost 
exports  of  peanut  oil  and  salad  oil. 
Under  the  plan,  exporters  will  be  al- 
lowed to  sell  3.5  tons  of  peanut  cake 
(expeller  variety)  in  foreign  markets 
for  each  ton  of  peanut  oil  exported, 
or  4  tons  of  peanut  cake  for  each  ton 
of  salad  oil.  Further,  exporters  of 
peanut  and  salad  oils  will  be  eligible 
for  the  first  time  to  receive  import 
quotas  for  cocoanut  oil  and  palm  oil, 
which  previously  could  be  imported 
only  by  the  users.  Thus,  by  export- 
ing the  peanut  cake  and  selling  im- 
ported coconut  and  palm  oil  at  home, 
peanut  and  salad  oil  exporters  can 
make  up  the  losses  incurred  by  export- 
ing peanut  and  salad  oil  at  world 
prices  which  are  below  those  applying 
in  India. 

Danish  Poultry  Competing 
With  U.S.  Birds  in  Germany 

Danish  poultry  exports  of  68.3  mil- 
lion pounds  in  the  year  ended  June 
I960  set  a  new  record,  24  percent 
above  those  of  a  year  earlier.  Produc- 
tion was  also  at  an  alltime  high — - 
105.8  million  pounds.  About  86 
percent  of  the  year's  increased  output 
was  exported,  primarily  to  West  Ger- 
many in  direct  competition  with  U.S. 
poultry  meat.  Most  of  the  gain  in 
both  output  and  foreign  sales  took 
place  in  the  last  half  of  the  year. 

Production  in  the  year  ending  in 
June  1961  is  now  expected  to  reach 
128  million  pounds.  The  uptrend  in 
exports  is  also  expected  to  continue 
with  a  possible  total  of  about  88  mil- 
lion pounds  forecast. 
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